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SNE of the fundamental principles 
of the Village Communities of India 
and Germany is the principle of 
reciprocal assistance among the 
members of each commune, resulting in a 
number of privileges which the individual 
may claim from the commune and the 
commune from the individual. With especial 
jealousy did the early communes guard 
themselves from the intrusion of strangers 
into their midst, and their safeguard against 
that intrusion took the form of the Right of 
Preémption : that is, that if a villager desired 
to sell his homestead and village-plot it was 
incumbent on him to offer it first to the 
commune’; and if the seller neglected to do 
this, the commune claimed the power of 
reclaiming the lot from the foreign purchaser 
at the price he gave for it. Thus we find 
that in India 
In the stronger communities with more decided rights, 
the land was not an individual but a common property, 
and therefore one man could not, without the consent 
of the others, sell to a stranger whom they probably 
would not choose to admit into their society.* 

In Germany, where the Village Community 
flourished with luxuriance, the right of 
preémption existed in full vigour. 


A villager’s homestead, before it could be offered 
to strangers, had first to be offered to individual 








* Sir G. Campbell : Modern India, 94, confirmed 
in the Cobden Club’s Systems of Land Tenure, 3rd 
ed., 143, ‘the communities claimed a right of veto.’ 
I ought to mention that I was in error in saying 
(Times, Aug. 10) that preémption was traceable in 
the Indian law-books. I had for the moment con- 


.fused with preémption the regulations for the 
inheritance of personal property. 
yOL, Iv. : 





communists or to the commune itself, and these had the 
right of preémption in free as well as in manorial 
villages. .... If the homestead were sold before it 
was offered to the communists, these had the right of 
redeeming, within a certain period, the land sold to a 
stranger. (Wellicher eyn gutt in der wallstatt verkouffte 
unerbottenn wye vor stat, so mag dem nach der nechst 
unnd yedes nechstén frund dem selbenn kiuffer das gut 
wol abzyehenn bis zum nechstenn gericht, aber eym 
frimdenn hatt eyn yeder waltman eyn jor sechs wuchen 
unnd dry tag zil unnd masz, alsdann aber inn syn 
hand zychenn). ‘Traces of the old law are found in 
France and even now in Germany. According to the 
Customary of Bayonne, the communists (voisins) had 
a right of preémption over strangers (/e voisin et 
habitant de la dite ville est preferé a Pestranger 
acheteur). And if the alienation to a stranger were 
completed, they had the right of sedumagtiaah 10 aucun 
habitant de la dite ville et cité vend navire et autre 
batteau, le voisin de la dite cité le peut retenir pour 
mesme prix.® 

A survival of the right is still, according 
to Professor Stubbs, to be found in England, 
for 
the right of the markmen to determine whether a 
new settler should be admitted to the township exists 
in the form of admitting a tenant at the court-baron 
and customary court of every manor.t 


If we extend our research beyond the limits 
of the Village Community, strictly so-called, 
we find other examples of the right. It was 
recognized by the early Hebrews, who com- 
bined it with their form of the levirate as 
one of the functions devolving upon the goel 
or next of kin.{ It still survived in Talmudic 
times, but was transferred, in consequence 
of the altered circumstances of landholding, 
from the next of kin to the Jar mitzra ‘the 
son of the boundary’ or adjoining owner, 
who had an absolute right of preémption over 
his neighbour’s property.§ In Muhammadan 
law the right also occurs, and has been fully 
expounded by Dr. Badger, in the Zimes of 
August 4, 1881, to which I must refer the 
reader for details. The noteworthy feature of 


* Von Maurer, Dorfverfassung, i. 320-322; cf. 
Grimm, Rechtsalterthiimer, 530, 531. Hallam, also, 
speaks of the retrait /ignager of French law, which 
gave the relatives of the vendor a preémption on the 
sale of a fief, and a subsequent right of redemption 
(Middle Ages, ch. ii.), but I am not well enough 
acquainted with early French law to say whether this 
custom has any historical connection with those quoted 
by Von Maurer. 

+ Stubbs’s Const. Hist., i. 84. 

+ Cf. Ruth iv. passim ; Levit. xxv. 33. 

§ Rabbinowicz, Législation Civile du Thalmud iii. 
433 #- Restrictions on the right were, however, 


then growing up. 
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the Muhammadan right is the limitation of it 
primarily to a co-partner in a property or in 
the benefits of a property. The Prophet is 
recorded to have said that ‘the jar (neigh- 
bour) has the better (or the best) claim to 
preémption when his house is contiguous.’ 
The precise interpretation of these words is 
matter of doubt among the orthodox schools 
of law, the Méalikite school holding that 
neighbour voust be defined solely as a partner, 
and the Hanafite school holding that con- 
tiguity constitutes a man a neighbour.* 

Another form of the right or rather a 
survival of it, is found on the contract-tablets 
of Assyria. I have elsewhere pointed out 
the analogy between the great family-cor- 
porations of Assyria with the House Com- 
munities of Aryan civilization. Under the 
rule of the monarchs of the great empire 
(circa B.C. 850-B.C. 600) these great families 
became fiefholders, and there are instances 
of grants of their lands by a monarch to his 
successful generals. But the great houses 
seem to have fought for their ancient rights, 
and to have often disputed the validity of 
such grants. In earlier times it had been 
sufficient to invoke the wrath of the gods 
upon such disputants, but under the empire 
the exercise of the right of preémption was 
barred by the imposition of a heavy fine— 
often ten times the amount of the purchase- 
money—for which provision was made by 
a special clause in the contract of sale. The 
clause ran in a set form, which I will give 
in the Latin translation of MM. Oppert and 
Ménant.t The clause refers to the sale of a 
field for five minas of silver by Nabu-irib to 
ta Samas-sillim :— 


Quisquis in futuris diebus, quandocungue petet a 
me, seu Nabu-trib, seu filius ejus, seu fratres cjus, ex 
Samas-sillim, filits ejus, filiis filiorum ejus, decem 
minas argentt, unam minam auri in thesauro dee 
Istaris habitantis Ninua deponet ; pretii decima pars 
(or pretium ad decimam partem—the meaning of the 





* The Malikite view is clearly given by Dr. Badger ; 
the Hanafite view may found in Hamilton’s 
Hedaya, iii. 561 77, where the Prophet’s words are 
given substantially as above where Dr. Badger’s 
rendering is followed. 

+ Documents Furidiques de? Assyrie, 189, 190. The 
reader should know that the French translations 
in this work are very lax, and ought always to be 
compared with the original. 


Assyrian is not clear) ad dominum suum redibit ; a 
negotio suo liberatus ertt non vendiderit,* 

The interesting point of this clause is that, 
as the learned French translators remark, the 
redemption is never absolutely forbidden, but 
simply barred by the exorbitant fine. For a 
long time the clause remained unique to me, 
the only light that appeared being in a sen- 
tence of Sir G. Campbell’s :— 

The ordinary form of alienation [in India] was 
not by selling or letting, but by mortgaging, if the 
term can properly be applied to the transaction. The 
mortgagee, or depository, undertook to discharge 
what was due upon the land, and obtained the use of 
it, while the original owner retained an almost in- 
definite right of reclaiming it on repaying the mort- 
gage. Nothing has been more difficult to settle than 
the adverse claims of persons long in possession, and 
of others claiming to be very ancient mortgagors.t 
This showed clearly the collision between 
the ancient custom and the necessities of 
existence in advancing times, and, so far, 
allowed the presumption that the same thing 
might have occurred in Assyria. But I after- 
wards came across a very remarkable instance 
of the conflict between communal and feudal 
tenures in Orissa. Here there appear to have 
been originally village communities of the 
normal type, with series of village officers who 
were allowed the use, in the ordinary fashion, 
of a plot of ground in return for their services. 
These offices seem to have been hereditary in 
some families, who thus had a perpetual user 
of the land without acquiring any proprietary 
right in it. But when the Mogul Empire 
spread over the land, the entire body of land- 
owners, of whatever kind, were turned into 
feudal tenants, and among them the village 
officers, who, by reason of their intelligence 
and vigour, frequently became small lords of 
the manor. But this position, though sanc- 
tioned by the Government, was not recognized 
by the village communities ; and therefore, 
when an officer sold his office with the emolu- 
ments thereof, the’commune endeavoured to 
reclaim the land. Hence, it became neces- 
sary to convey the assumed proprietary in- 
terest in the land to the seller, and at the same 


* I give this version with reserve, as being subject 
to revision by further research, but the high rank of 
its authors guarantees the care with which it has been 
made ; and so faras I myself am able to test it, it 
seems to rest upon generally accepted values of the 
Cuneiform characters. 

+ Systems of Land Tenure, 3rd ed. 143. 
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time to indemnify the latter against the claim 
of the commune. From some of the deeds 
of sale, translated by an investigator in the 
early part of this century, I quote the clauses 
containing the indemnity :— 

. +. Let the above-mentioned take possession 
of the land, and bring into cultivation, and expend 
the profits in maintaining himself and other Fakirs 
and Baishnus. Should we or our heirs ever attempt to 
resume it may we go to hell. 

neither we nor our heirs will ever here- 
after have Dawi, Dukhl, or Huq of any sort in the 
above-mentioned parcel of ground. 

ee Should any chief, or Huqdar, or neigh- 
bour, or heirs of mine advance any claims, I shall be 
responsible for satisfying them. Till the day of 
resurrection you will possess the Hita* land, and 
everything above and beneath it-——water, dry land, 
mineral products, ponds, wells, trees, stones—you may 
cut down and plant trees at your pleasure-t 

At the first glance one would imagine these 
indemnities to be merely formal, like the 
mention of ‘heirs, executors, administrators, 
and assigns’ in English deeds; but the ex- 
press mention of the power to plant and cut 
down trees, which is a most jealously guarded 
right of the commune, combined with Dr. 
W. W. Hunter’s remark that even now in 
India one never buys land itself, but only 
the right to receive the rent of it,} seem 
convincing proof that the clauses must be 
taken seriously, as an actual conveyance of 
proprietary rights, despite the prior claim of 
the commune. And so taken, they exhibit 
a stage of village history exactly parallel, in 
its own sphere of development, to that shown 
in Assyria. 

With this example my space is exhausted. 
Doubtless there are other examples to be 
found. I have not entered on the familiar 
ground of Roman law withits Oriental branches 
nor on the Byzantine codes. Still less have 
I been able in my allotted space to treat 
these examples historically, tracing the history 
of each custom, or investigating the causes 
which led Hebrews, Assyrians, and Muham- 
madans, starting from the same base, to 
develop such divergent forms. Still each 
example represents a distinct epoch in the 
history of the right of preémption. Its 
earliest form, perhaps, meets us in India ; its 

* Hita is land held rent free in return for service. 

t Asiatic Researches, xv. p.251. On the whole 
question of Orissa tenures, see Hunter’s Orissa, ii., 


~ 200, 


$ Hunter, «d2 supra, ii., 228. 


full development is seen in Germany ; in the 
Talmud the commune is breaking up, and 
the right has become the private right of 
any adjoining owner. In the Muhammadan 
law the progress of commerce has still further 
restricted the operation of the right to cases 
of actual partnership, while in Assyria and 
Orissa it exists only in a modified form as a 
survival. 

Yet the mere juxtaposition of these in- 
stances will be useful if it draws attention to 
their fundamental unity of type. The in- 
dependent development of such similar 
customs in various lands is to be traced, not 
to the action of chance, but to the orderly 


working of natural causes, and those causes , 


are the influences which agriculture invariably 
exerts upon the form of the communities 
which practise it. ‘The same identity of type 
extends to all the features of communal life. 
Common holding of property is a custom of 
Zulus, Eskimo, and Germans. The periodical 
redistribution of land is common to Scotland, 
Mexico, and Afghanistan. By far the finest 
example known to me of a communal village 
is one depicted in Commander Cameron’s 
Across Africa. In fact, wherever mankind 
have adopted the agricultural life, they have 
been led to adopt one and the same mode of 
social life, modified only in details. Each 
development must of course be studied his- 
torically. We cannot invoke at random an 
Eskimo custom to fill up a gap in our theory 
of the Zulus, or insert an Afghan decision in 
the middle of a German decree. But wecan 
use each to throw light upon the other, and 
whichever branch we may especially study, 
we ought never to forget that it is only one 
point among many in the evolution of the 
agricultural communities of mankind. 
Joun FENTON. 


DoOtrwon 


Monmouth as a Sbire 
Marcher. 


By HuBert HALL. 

Wa the earliest times Wales may or may 
NM not have been the reserve region 
of Keltic barbarism. 

Following this, it may or may 
not again have been a rallying ground for the 
hardy remnant of an effete British population. 
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Snowdon may have been a later Camp of 
Refuge of the Kelt against the Saxon, just as 
the eastern marshes were of the Saxon against 
the Frank: and the ever-narrowing circle of 
the limestone towers of Lords’ Marcher the 
triumph of military genius over guerilla 
tactics. Or the former may have been a nest 
of marauders, the latter a defensive military 
cordon. 

The question whether the Saxon conquest 
of Wales was in reality such, or merely of 
the nature of a border inroad, is clearly 
immaterial with regard to the position of 
Monmouth. 

Of whatever kind it was, whether it left the 
English territory richer or poorer, it settled 
for ever, in the eyes of each future statesman 
or historian of merit, the boundary line 
between the two countries. 

This boundary, known traditionally as 
“ Offa’s Ditch,” ran from north tosouth, from 
the mouth of Dee to the mouth of Wye, from 
Chester to Bristol, according to seventeenth- 
century reckoning. But, like all undefined 
boundaries, it admitted of extension, and 
this, of course, in the interests ofthe stronger 
and ever-aggressive nation. 

Thus, in Domesday the fairest portion 
of Monmouth, the tract between the Usk and 
the Severn, from Caerleon to Gloucester, 
broadly speaking, was counted as an appan- 
age of Gloucestershire. Thus, too, Cher- 
bury and Montgomery were both included 
in Shropshire ; so that a second line must be 
drawn within Offa’s Ditch on the Welsh side, 
to make the final boundary between the 
English and Welsh counties. 

This line, we learn from manuscript autho- 
rity of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, will be found to stretch from the source 
of Dee to the source of Usk, or more nearly 
speaking, from Bala to Caerleon; nor was this 
a merely arbitrary and informal arrangement ; 
it was solemnly confirmed by the Exchequer 
Barons in the reign of Edward III.* Hence- 
forth Monmouth might be known as the 
marches adjoining to Gloucestershire ; Cher- 
bury and Montgomery as the marches adjoin- 
ing to Shropshire. But, in fact, such a trivial 


* PVita cor. Rege, Mich. T. 9 Ed. III. Thus we 
read: ‘‘Factu fuit nobis Caerlyon id est Claudio- 
cestriz-—in confinio Cambrix.” 





point soon dropped out of sight before the 
more important interests which supervened. 
Though Wales was always regarded as a 
distinct country from England, a distinction 
carefully maintained and even magnified by 
the common lawyers of the sixteenth century, 
it had from the earliest times been held, no- 
minally at least, in chief from the English 
crown ; a position laid down for the last time 
with effect in the tenth year of Henry IV. 
Thus the princes of Wales were bound to 
appear on a summons before the English 
Parliament, just as the kings of Scotland were 
before the barons at Westminster, and the 
dukes of Normandy and Anjou themselves 
before the peers at Paris. 

Thus, in official parlance, the Welsh were 
never known as “ hostes,” but as “ rebelles.” 
Thus, too, the sweeping statute of conquest 
in the twelfth year of Edward I. speaks of 
the country as “ prius nobis feudali jure sub- 
jectum—jam divina providentia—corone 
regni—annexit et univit.” 

Down to the reign of Henry IV. the con- 
quest of Wales went rapidly forwards ; and 
after that date the government of the country 
exacted a labour and a vigilance far in excess 
of the pains of subjugation. 

The advance of the Crown was uneven, 
but the result may ‘be recorded briefly as 
follows :— 

Comparing this progress in different reigns, 
we find that a certain portion of the Welsh 
territory was presumably more or less per- 
manently in the hands of the English kings. 
The order of Henry II. for the administration 
of justice by the sheriffs of the conquered 
districts applies to an area slightly in excess 
of that ceded to Henry III. by several 
treaties with Welsh princes; and again 
somewhat less than that formally incorporated 
in the principality as recorded in the investi- 
tures of his son and grandson. 

In 1263, four cantreds of Wales, together 
with the whole river of Conway and the 
White Castle, were ceded absolutely to the 
English Crown for ever. 

In a treaty with Llewelyn in the same year 
this territory is defined as “ Quatuor can- 
treda in finib3 suis—simul ci dib3 terris 
quas idé diis R cep* seisire fec' in manu 
sua, vel alio aliq® m° acquisiv' extra terr. 
Anglesie.” 
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These—he is to hold “ freely and surely ”— 
“‘ sicut ante guerra tene cdsuever'.” 

In the 38th year of his reign, Henry 
III. invested his son Edward with a some- 
what more extensive territory, including 
Montgomery and Bristol. 

In 1277, Llewelyn made, in default of 
issue, Edward I. his heir to Anglesey—as 
having been granted to him “by the same 
king his lord. 

Edward I. invested his son Edward with 
his Lordships in Wales, independent of 
the English Crown. 

Edward II. granted to Edward III. all 
North Wales, Anglesey, the four cantreds, 
and all West and South Wales, together with 
the forfeited domains of Rece ap Meredith 
and the cities of Montgomery and Chester. 

Those lands had been granted to Meredith 
by Edward I., “for his lawful service,” and 
included, I strongly suspect, the north-west 
portion, at least, of Monmouthshire. But 
as neither Monmouth nor Chester were ever 
held to be part of Wales—by many they were 
not even considered as shires marcher—such 
an inclusion can scarcely be counted as a 
precedent. 

Edward III. invested his son, the Black 
Prince, with all his lordships and lands in 
North, South, and West Wales, and the same 
form was usual up to the reign of Edward 
IV. The investiture by that king of his son 
Edward as Prince of Wales, marks a new era 
in the history of the Welsh marches. But, 
in order to make this clearer, it will be well to 
allude to a few circumstances which had 
preceded it. 

The crown had early cause to repent of the 
absolute and unfettered jurisdiction which 
it had committed to the lords marcher ; but 
though it had the wisdom to foresee the evil 
results of its policy, it dare not at once 
reverse it. Lordships marcher were safer 
expedients than Counties Palatine in the eyes 
of Norman and Angevin kings taught by the 


experience of their own feudal relations with- 


the French crown. 

Early in John’s reign we find a Custos 
Marchie Wallie ; and this, according to the 
famous interpretation of Comes Littoris 
Saxonici, can only mean the marches over 
against Wales. Later in this reign we find, 
in Magna Charta, an explicit statement as to 





the existence of separate Welsh, English, and 
marcher jurisdictions in the article com- 
mencing “ Si nos dissaisivimus-Wallenses.” 

This jurisdiction of the lords marcher 
was again acknowledged in the most im- 
portant charter of Edward I., wherein he 
grants to his son Edward a separate autho- 
rity in Wales, independent of the English 
crown “sic alii marchiones hent in terris 
suis in March Wall.”* 

Yet verysoon the Crown began to encroach 
upon the feudal jurisdiction of its vassals. 
It had been content at first to leave them to 
settle the country and to preserve a rough 
justice in the rear of its own fitful conquests ; 
but now that a permanent hold had been 
obtained on the greater part of Wales, the 
independent rule of these turbulent barons 
was an object of increasing jealousy. 

This position of things, the strength of 
the Crown coincident with the loss of prestige 
of the lords marcher, can best be seen under 
Henry ITI. 

It was only natural that the border nobles 
should view the progress of the Crown with 
anxiety ; ; but they went further, and resisted 
it “by every legitimate means ”—that is, 
rather by sedition than by violence. 

Several cases exist to prove this. Richard 
de Clare was arraigned in Gloucestershire 
for a disseisin committed in Glamorgan, 
but denied the jurisdiction of the Crown as 
having transgressed ‘within his “ own 
liberties.” ; 

Thus, too, Simon de Montfort, for his 
wife Eleanor, claimed compensation for loss 
of the government of Pembroke.{ In an- 
other case of pillage and violence, tried in 
Hereford, the accused demanded exemption 
from English jurisdiction, as the crime was 
committed in “ Walshry ;” and he was borne 
out by his lord, who claimed trial of the 
case, “qd terra illa est in Wallia et infra 
libtaté sua et niiqua soleb‘ pli’tare in com 
sed infra libtaté.” 

Another marcher baron refused to co- 
operate with the king’s justice, but raised an 
unseemly disturbance in court, haranguing 

13 Ed. I. 
+ Mich. T. 32 Hen. IL. A district of Glamorgan 


was called the ‘‘ Inglyshrye’’ as late as Elizabeth, 
+ Pembroke was once to all intents a County 
Palatine, 
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the suitors by way of giving vent to his 
feelings. 

The Crown also took occasion to direct 
the administration of justice in the marches, 
through proclamations to the sheriffs, ignor- 
ing the jurisdiction of the lords marcher, 


and even curtailing it. For instance, the: 


sheriffs of Stafford and Shropshire were com- 
manded to keep the peace with Llewelyn 
from Chester to Gloucester “that is in the 
marches.” 

A royal investigation of the mismanage- 
ment of an inquest in Worcester was even 
threatened. Yet in the next century (1333- 
48) the whole of Gloucester, Hereford, and 
Shropshire, were admitted by the Crown to 
be “in the marches of Wales.” But it was 
not till the reign of Edward IV. that the 
Crown acquired a permanent jurisdiction 
over both Wales and the marches, and this 
only in a limited degree. 

Still to this period the apologists of the 
Council of the West always looked in after- 
times for a precedent, which they readily 
found in the Charter of Investiture of the 
Prince of Wales.* 

By this instrument, power was given to 
the prince to appoint justices in Gloucester, 
Hereford, Shropshire, and Worcester, within 
or without the liberties, “ eisdé c6m et eori 
cuilibet adjacén”—as well as in Wales. 

Baronial justice was not indeed all that 
could be desired, but its course was not 
much assisted by the interpositions of the 
Crown. 

It suited the former well enough to pre- 
serve a sort of no-man’s-land, blessed with 
an interchangeable code of procedure through 
which conviction for licensed rapine could 
be most safely escaped. 

The policy of the Crown, however, was 
wholly different. The English were warned 
to shun the contamination of the. accursed 
Kelt for fear of perishing with him. 

For an Englishman to pillage over the 
borders, unless in the ranks of a royal army, 
was apiece of well-meant patriotism to be 
deprecated, but not punished ; unless indeed 
the Saxon were smitten with the charms of 
some Welsh maiden, in which case he was 
adjudged to lose the rights of citizenship.t} 

But for a Welshman to cross the border, 

* 16 Ed, IV. + 2 Hen, IV. 








was to venture his life with every able-bodied 
marcher who obeyed the summons of the 
hue-and-cry. None of Welsh blood, it is 
needless to say, could hold any royal or 
municipal office. But, above all, woe to the 
“ waster, rymer, minstrell or other vagabund,” 
who dared to court an audience for his 
seditious music!* As an instance of the 
extreme animosity of the official mind against 
the alien, we may take the official document 
which bitterly complains how certain Welsh 
had been permitted to buy and sell in 
Hereford ‘and after return without griev- 
ance.” 

Complaints, undoubtedly well-founded, 
were indeed rife, respecting the atrocities of 
the “ Walshry.”t Yet, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, from many circumstances, that these 
stories should be taken in connection with 
other charges of legal chicanery and arrests 
for feigned debts freely circulated against the 
Welsh. No .nation perhaps was ever so 
litigious, or so deeply versed in the forms of 
the civil law as they were at a slightly later 
period—a fact of which I am deeply con- 
vinced from a long study of contemporary 
suits. The remedy of the Crown then against 
these disorders was found in the creation of 
a special court, nominally under the authority 
of the Prince, really in the hands of the 
Privy Council. 

According to a later State Paper, though 
after the reign of Henry VI., there were no 
more rebellions ; yet the state of the country 
was such, that Henry VII. sent Prince 
Arthur with, for the first time,} a resident 
council “to terrefie and keepe under the 
Walshe, and to defende the Englishe counties 
adjoyning from theire spoyles.” 

The shires of Shropshire, Hereford, 
Cheshire, Gloucestershire, and Worcester- 
shire were placed within the jurisdiction of 
the justices, who had powers of Oyer and 
Terminer and special gaol delivery through- 
out Wales and these the marcher shires. 
As Monmouth was not specified as one of 
the latter, and as its position did not need 
explanation till Henry VIII.’s Act of Union, 

* 2 Hen. IV., cap. 27. 

+ This name is used contemptuously of both country 
and people. We may compare with it Irishry, 
Jacquerie, and some others. 

}~ Edward IV’s. council was not res dent, as it is 
often complained. 
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it is almost certain that it was tacitly included 
with Gloucestershire as a Lordship marcher 
placed now for the first time under the direct 
jurisdiction of a commission from the English 
Crown. The judges of the school of 
Fortescue knew their business as well as 
their brethren of the Exchequer in the days 
of Edward III.—at least in the opinion of 
Elizabethan authorities. This account is 
coiroborated by the statute 17 Henry VIII. 
We there learn that from the long absence of 
aresident prince, Wales and the marches are 
fallen into a bad state, justice being greatly 
impeded by the distance from a civilized 
centre. 

All these drawbacks will, it is hoped, be 
removed by a new-modelled council ; evil 
doers being punished, and good men ‘‘con- 
dignely cherished and rewarded.” There 
are also, as elsewhere, special enactments 
against comortha, a forced “ benevolence,” 
whereby dissolute nobles repaired their 
squandered fortunes; and provisions to 
facilitate the valuation or management of the 
king’s possessions in those parts. 

The justices, or a quorum of four, were to 
take no bribe, but work hard at receiving bills 
from complainants, and writing their answers 
in dorso. 

No such bill however was entertained 
without the certificate of a justice of assize— 
to prevent abuse of equity. 

Yet their sterner labours were also relieved 
by the care of the princely household. In 
this seventeenth year of Henry VIII.’s reign, 
the Princess Mary was the titular head of the 
Western Council. The lady governess and 
the officers of the Court were under its 
control, and were to be guided by its dis- 
cretion in their system of teaching Her 
Highness the art of her “ Virginalls,” and, 
in moderation always, Latin and French. 
Especially, too, these were to regulate 
her diet, and see tothe “ cleanliness and well- 
wearing of her garments—both of her 
chamber and bodie;” and ever to order 
themselves “ sadlie” in her presence, with- 
out lewdness or profanity. 

From such trivialities as these we come 
fitly enough to the two pretentious, confused, 
and mischievous statutes of the close of the 
reign, the Act of Union and its Confirmation.* 


* 27 Hen. VIII. and 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. 


The first of these is ushered in by an Act 
in the previous year, reciting the old stories 
of Welsh atrocities, and introducing some 
tyrannical restrictions on freedom of action. 

The Act of Union itself, in so far as it 
concerns Monmouthshire, is clear enough, 
though the ignorance displayed of the pre- 
vious history of the question is not re- 
assuring. 

Whereas, it is stated, the larger share of 
the Lordships marcher are now in the king’s 
hands; five of these, the position of which 
admits of doubt, shall be redistributed. One, 
Monmouth, is to be an English county, and 
sue in English Courts; the other four— 
namely, Radnor, Brecknock, Montgomery, 
and Denbigh—are to have, for convenience, 
a special Chancery jurisdiction of their own. 

It is important to note, however, that none 
of these are marcher shires proper, but lord- 
ships marcher, abutting on English or Welsh 
counties respectively, to which they are now 
respectively relegated, Monmouth being 
carved out of Gloucestershire as permanently 
an English county. 

In the Confirmatory Act, Wales is to con- 
sist of twelve counties, of which eight were 
Welsh counties in ancient times, and four new 
ones are added. 

The old counties were Glamorgan, Caer- 
marthen, Caernarvon, Pembroke, Cardigan, 
Flint, Anglesey, and Merioneth. The new 
ones, Radnor, Brecknock, Denbigh, and Mont- 
gomery, as before. 

Over and besides, the Act continues, 
the shire of Monmouth, and divers other 
dominions, manors, lordships, in the marches 
of Wales, united and annexed to the shires of 
Salop, Hereford, and Gloucestershire. 

The Act thus acknowledges, if in part it 
overrides, the verdict of Domesday, and of the 
Exchequer Barons. 

But whatever interpretation be given to 
these Acts, their existence is of little consti- 
tutional importance as affecting the position’ 
of Monmouthshire; for the question was 
never an open one before, and was never 
asked afterwards. 

Had it been otherwise, any sovereign 
of the Tudor or Stuart families might have 
enacted in a servile or illegal Parliament 
the redistribution of any English, Welsh, or 
French district, in such form as a particular 
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courtier, mistress, or minister should suggest; 

but it is doubtful for how long the arrange- 
ment would have lasted. Locai patriotism 
is, when justly stirred, very warm and very 
lasting, especially when inspired by a Keltic 
imagination. 

From this time forward the case of the 
shires marcher resumed its normal form. 
Volumes of legal and official treatises were 
compiled to prove that the “four shires” 
either were or were not in England or the 
marches. Sometimes Monmouth was included 
with them ; sometimes it was omitted. But 
none ever attempted to prove rationally that 
any of these were, or had been, parts of 
Wales. v 

The confirmation of this opinion, as seen 
in the official documents at such a distance 
of time as late in the reign of Elizabeth, is 
very striking. 

In a list of the deputy-lieutenants for 
Wales and four of the march shires in the 
year 1575, we find the twelve Welsh shires 
as laid down by Henry VIII.’s Act; then 
for the march shires, Monmouth, Salop, 
Hereford, and Wigorn. In a list to be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for the year 1572, of 
the Welsh counties which returned sheriffs, 
there are twelve counties, amongst which is 
not Monmouth. A duplicate return by the 
justices of assize bears like testimony. 

In a list of English and Welsh counties 
returning sheriffs for the year 1573, Mon- 
mouth is in its alphabetical order amongst 
the other English counties, and the Welsh 
counties are headed “ Wallie.” But here a 
Minister was piqued into “ticking” the four 
border counties with the letter W! The 
same order is preserved in the Liber Pacis 
for 16 Eliz., Monmouth being included with 
Oxon, Berks, and five shires marcher in one 
circuit. 

In 1575 Monmouth is not to be found in the 
list for the Justices of the Peace of the twelve 
Welsh counties. 

In an original pricked sheriffs’ list ‘‘for the 
twelve counties of Wales,” November, 1589, 
there is no trace of Monmouth. In two 


original pricked sheriffs’ lists, on the con- 
trary, for England, one of Elizabeth, the 
other of James I., Monmouth does find its 
place. 

In the face of such evidence as this it 








would be, I imagine, somewhat difficult to 
alter the immemorial position of Monmouth- 
shire. 
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Bn Early Cookery Book. 
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SEA MONGST the beautiful and rare 
“| manuscripts which enrich the Holk- 
ham collection is a small volume, 
which, from the curious nature of its 
contents, may well claim the attention of the 
antiquary. This oble Boke of Cookry, 
consists of about eighty leaves, written very 
neatly and clearly in black ink still of a 
good colour, with headings and ornamentation 
in red. The paper has here and there 
suffered from damp, but is on the whole in 
excellent preservation. The style ofthe hand- | 
writing gives the impression of a date some- 
what earlier than can really be claimed for the 
manuscript, for among the feasts placed at its 
commencement is included the installation 
feast of “ Nevell, Archbishop of York, and 
Chaunceler of England,” which took place 
in the reign of Edward IV. 

The first eleven leaves of the volume are 
devoted to the menus of certain royal feasts, 
and very amusing they are with their mixture 
of French and English, and their descriptions 
of the wonderful “ subtiltes” with which the 
tables were adorned. On looking over these 
lists we shall surely lament that we cannot see 
the “ gret swan and vi. signets echon with a 
skriptur in his bille,” or “a leshe of braun with 
garters,” or a “ brod custad with a castell ther 
in with a stuf in the castell of a gille and the 
demon in the myddes bringing a doctur to 
suttlete in a pulpit in clothing of grene tabard 
and hood with a rolle on his hed, wrytin ther 
on ‘in deo salutare meo;’” but we shall 
rejoice even more decidedly that we in these 
days are not set down to feast on stewed 
“‘porpases” or roasted “ whelpes,” or re- 
quired to eat our venison “in furmenty” (a 
sort of porridge made of wheat and milk) ; 
or ‘‘gobbettes of pork” in “ custad.” 

The first feast described is: ‘ The ffeste of 
kynge henry the iiij to the herawdes and 
ffrenche men when they had justid in Smyth- 
felde ;” the second is: “‘the crownacon of 
kynge henry the ffyfte ;’ the third is: “ the 
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stallinge of Clifford, Bishope of Londone ;” 
the fourth is: “the ffeste of Nevell, Arch- 
bishope of Yorke, and Chaunceler of England, 
at his stallacon in York,” which fills twelve 
pages, and seems to have been a very grand 
affair. These feasts have all their first, second, 
and third courses, and Nevell’s seems to have 
been a series of feasts, all of three courses ; 
but it is impossible to discover any sort of 
method in the courses—in fact, each course 
of each feast seems to have consisted of every 
kind of bird, beast, and fish; without any 
particular order, except that “potage” of 
various kinds; or, “venison in furmente,” 
generally came first, and “ custad,” “ ffriturs,” 
“appilles” and “peres,” “wayfurs and 
ypocras” last. 
After the feasts comes— 
Seruys in the monthe of Fanyuarie. 

braun and mustard lambe. cony. 

nombles to potage and bitur and 

pestelles of pork then for a soket 

and swans doucets of friturs 

martyns to potage of appilles. 

pige. pelle. 

A dener for a housold in the same monethe. 





ffurmente to potage vele, lambe 

with venyson cony. and 

beef. moton wild fowle 

swan and pigge birdes and friturs. 
martins to potage 


Then we have :— 
Seruis in the monethe off ffeurielle. 


braun and mustard wigions 
gruelle ptuche (?) 
beef quailes 
pestelles of pork tansay 
swane ffrittures 
lambe wayfurs 
heron and ypocras 
The ffirst course, 

first braun and mustard wodcok 

nombles to potage bakmetes , 

beef. moton then a sewet 


pestelles of pork tansey 


capon and lesche small birds 

martins to potage bak quynces 

lambe peres and apilles with 
cony blanche pouders 


bittur 

All these lists of dishes are picked out and 
garnished with red ink, and then, much “ flor- 
ished” in red, “ Her endethe the ffests ryalle 
and the seruis to a Kynge or a prince, her‘ 
begynnethe the kalendar off the book of 
cookry.” 





This kalendar is a list of all the recipes 
which follow, or should follow, for unhappily 
eight leaves of the manuscript are wanting, 
a fact which is only discoverable on careful 
comparison of the kalendar with the recipes, 
for the manuscript has been rebound so neatly 
that the end of one recipe is pieced on to the 
beginning of another, and only close examina- 
tion shows that thirty recipes are wanting. 
Of the recipes given we may mention the 
headings of a few. “To mak ij capons 
of one.” “To mak a salt lampry freche in 
anyght.” “To counterfet a kidde.” ‘Sauce 
camelyn for a whaile.” “To bak porpas.” 
“Pies of paris.” ‘‘Mylk rostid.” ‘“ Blank 
mange of fisshe.” ‘“ Chekyns in cawdell.” 
“ Hennys in gruelle,” and suchlike oddities. 

_ Here is evidently the ancestor of our game 
pie :— 


Sesshe pies of capon or off ffessand. 

To mak pyes of fflesshe of capon or of ffessand tak 
good bef pork vele and venyson, hewe it smale, do 
ther to pouder of pepper clowes maces guingere and 
mynced. dates and raissins of corans mele it with 
malmsey or vergius and cast in saffron and salt and 
luk it be welle sessoned then couche it in a large 
coffyn and couche in the capon or fessand hole and yf 
ye will smyt them in peces and colour them with 
saffron and put ther in other wild fowle yf ye wille 
and plant ther in herd yolks of eggs and straw on 
cloves maces dates mynced, raisins of coransquybibes (?) 
then close them up and bak them and serue them. 


In the first part of the next recipe we 
surely have the progenitor of the familiar 
‘‘toad-in-the-hole”—the toad being personi- 
fied by ‘‘smal birdes” on flesh days, and 
“‘ wardens, or other pears,” on fast days :— 


To mak custad lombard. 


To mak custad lombard mak a large coffyn then 
tak dates from the stones, tak gobbettes of mary and 
small birdes and parboile them in salt brothe and 
couche ther in, then tak cloues maces and raisins of 
corans and pynes fryed and strawe ther onand sett 
them in the oven to bak and luk ye have a coup of 
cow creme yolks of eggs good poudures saffron 
sanders and salt, then fill the coffins ther with, and on 
fisshe daies boille wardens or other peres paire them 
and hole them at the crown then fill them full of 
blaunche poudur and torn them in blanche pouder 
and skoche them all about that the pouder may abid 
ther in then set the stalks upright and ye may mak 
your coup of creme of almondes and bak up your 
custad as ye did of fflesshe and when they be bak gilt 
the stalks of the peres and serve them. 


What a memorable day must that have 
been when some careless cook, having pre- 
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pared the pears to counterfeit the birds, and 
covered them with almonds and custard, 
forgot to coffyn and consign them to the 
oven, and was compelled to serve them cool 
and juicy as they were—a delicious dish of 
pears in custard ! 

And now to show that, in spite of their 
oddities, our forefathers knew what was good, 
we will give the recipe for 


A stewed capon. 


To stew a capon tak parsly saige isope rosmary and 
brek them betweene your handes and stop the capon 
ther with and colour it with saffron and couche it in an 
etthen pot and lay splentes under nethe and a bout 
the sides of the pot and straw erbes about the capon 
and put ther to a quart of wyn and non other licour 
then couer the pot close that no brothe passe out then 
set it ona charcole fyere and stew it softly and when 
it is enoughe set it on a wispe of strawe that it touche 
not the ground for brekinge then take out the capon 
with a prik and luk yf it be enoughe or els stewe it 
better and mak a coupe of good wyne, mynced dates 
and canelle and draw it with the same wyne put ther 
to raissins of corans sugur saffron and salt and guinger 
and wyn then lay the capon in a disshe and put the 
fat of the sew to the coupe and pour it on. 

Indeed, we feel satisfied that many of the 
recipes are excellent. The principles of 
good cookery were the same then as now, 
but the kitchens of those days were sadly 
deficient in appliances, and the cooks had 
but a few “ pouders” and “erbes” wherewith 
to flavour their dishes. ‘The enormous 
quantities of eggs and almonds used in these 
recipes are surprising, while we see that 
every fish that swims, and every bird that 
flies (many of which are now extinct in 
England) were put in requisition. Thus, of 
strange animals, we have a “dragon,” a 
“martynet,” and “ gotwhelpes:” beside the 
common kinds of fish, we. have the 
“ whaile,” the “porpas,” the ‘“congur,” 
and the “lampry.” Of the rarer birds we 
have the “‘ crayn,” the “ bittur,” the “ egret,” 
the “‘brewe,” ‘“‘yarrowe-helpes,” and the 
“sarcell.” Of birds which we have but 
do not commonly eat there are the “pe- 
cock,” “ dotterelles,” ‘‘railes,” ‘‘ sparrowes,” 
‘“‘redshanks,” “ colombes.” Of fruits, mention 
is made of “appilles,” “peres,” “ dates,” 
“‘quynces,” ‘‘figges,” grapes, “ raissins,” 
and “ raissins of corans.” 

Some dishes were evidently great favourites, 
as, for instance, one recipe is headed 
thus :— 


Pik and eles in ballok brothe 
that must our dame have, or 
els she will be wrothe. 

Some sauces appear over and over again, as 
“Sauce Madame,” a kind of rich gravy ; “egre- 
douce,” corresponding to our mint-sauce ; and 
‘Sauce Camelyn,” a sharpsauce. But there 
was one point of culinary etiquette the cook 
of those days had always to bear in mind. 
Nothing less than the whole bird or fish must 
be set before a “kynge” or “other estate ;” the 
“ pik and eles” above mentioned were to be 
served whole to “a lord,” but to be quartered 
for the commons, and this rule seems to have 
been invariable. 

Perhaps the longest and most elaborate 
of these recipes is that which tells how 

To mak a fresche lampry bak. Tak and put a 
quyk lampry in a pot, and put therto a porcyon of 
red wyne, then stop the pot close that he lep not 
out [&c. fora page anda half, then] mak a large 
coffyn of pured flour and put thy lampry therein, 
and close it round about to the pen, for ye must haue 
a pen betweene the lidde and the coffyn to blow the 
pen that the lidd may ryse well, and luk the ovone 
be hoot, and set it into it. 

A number of the dishes are prepared with 
the addition of bread in some shape or other, 
and the reason is not far to seek, for the lack 
of vegetables is remarkable. Potatoes, of 
course, were not; but neither is there 
mention of turnips, carrots, or any other 
vegetable except onions and “ yonge pesen,” 
which were made into a kind of thick soup. 

Minute directions are given for colouring 
the different preparations. The finer roast 
meats were “endored,” that is, egged over 
and browned ; while almost every stew was 
coloured with saffron or “‘ sanders” or “ greene 
erbes.” And, when all was complete, it was 
poured into a “ chargiour” or “ dysshe ;” and, 
if a sweet dish, it was “florished” with 
almonds or “comfets,” or strewed with 
flowers ; but the only flowers mentioned are 
“violettes,” “‘primeroses,” and “floures of 
borage.” Onedish of stewed apples is directed 
to be ornamented with “ floures from the sam 
tre,” showing that at any rate they had good 
keeping apples. 

Although we have confined our attention 
to the subject-matter of this little manuscript, 
it is not wanting in other attractions. It is 
pretty in appearance, quaint in language, and 
instructive with respect to the manners of the 
period. R. N. 
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Lirchaic Land Customs in 
Scotland. 


(es 


VersalR HENRY MAINE happened to 
ea come across, during his researches 
NeagsA) into the history of the Village Com- 
— munity, a Parliamentary Return of 
Boroughs and Cities in the United Kingdom 
possessing common land. This return gives 
a very remarkable custom, still existing in 
the Burgh of Lauder, which Sir Henry Maine 
characterizes as, perhaps the most perfect 
example of the primitive cultivating com- 
munity extant in England or Germany. Sir 
Henry Maine goes on to say that a re-ex- 
amination of Scottish agricultural customs 
might be usefully undertaken. That these 
primitive land customs existed in the north 
of Scotland has been long known, though 
nothing definite has been collected thereon ; 
but it has been generally thought that the 
older usages had been effaced in the Low- 
lands. 

Into the general re-examination of Scottish 
agricultural customs we do not propose to 
enter; nor will the archaic customs of 
northern Scotland engage our attention. 
But it is worth’ while stating in these pages a 
few of the facts which the land customs of 
Lowland Scotland afford to the inquirer into 
archaic land customs. 

Let us start with the peculiar custom of 
the Burgh of Lauder. It is the most archaic 
in form, and the most complete in detail, that 
is to be found. It will, therefore, enable us to 
trace more easily the development of archaic 
custom into later custom, or its break-up 
under the influence of extraneous events. 
Within the bounds of the Burgh of Lauder 
there 
are 105 separate portions of land called Burgess 
Acres. These vary in extent from one-and-a-half 
acres to three-and-a-half acres. ‘To each such acre 
there is a separate progress of. writs, and these 
“ Acres” are the private and absolute property of 
individuals. .... « No one has hitherto been 
admitted a burgess of the burgh who has not been an 
owner of one of these Burgess Acres. The lands, of 
the Burgh consist of ..... Lauder Common, éx- 
tending to about 1,700 acres, which has, from all 
time of which there is any record, been possessed 
thus. A portion of it has been set off periodically , 
say once in five or seven years, to be broken up and 









ploughed during that time, and at the end of the 
time fixed has been laid down in grass, and grazed 
along with the other lands: when another portion of 
the common was, in the same way, broken up and 
ploughed, and again laid down in grass. The por- 
tion of the common so broken up and ploughed at a 
time, has, of recent years, been about 130 acres in 
extent. An allotment of this portion of the common 
has been given to the owner of each of the 105 
burgess acres, whether he happened to be a burgess 
or not, one allotment foreach acre. The portion laid 
off for cultivation is, in the first place, cut into the 
number of allotments required, and the shate of each 
person is decided by lot. The conditions attached 
to the taking of hill parts have been, compliance with 
a system of cultivation prescribed by the town 
council, and payment of a small assessment, gene- 
rally just sufficient to reimburse the burgli for expenses 
laid out in making drains, roads, &e., to enhance the 
value of the land for cultivation. These allotments 
have been called ‘‘ Hill parts,” and the average 
worth of each is £1 per annum. The whole of the 
remainder of the common has been used for grazin 
purposes, and has been occurred as follows :—Eac 
burgess resident within the bounds of the burgh has 
grazed on the common two cows, or an equivalent, 
and a certain number of sheep—at present, and for 
some years, fifteen; and each widow of a burgess, 
resident in the burgh, has grazed on the common one 
cow, or an equivalent, and a certain number of sheep 
—at present, and for many years, twelve. 


The chief points to be noted in this ex- 
tremely archaic community are, first the 
arable mark being cultivated under rules 
prescribed by the town council; secondly, 
the arable mark being shifted periodically 
from one part of the domain to another ; 
thirdly, the assignment of parcels within 
the cultivated area to members of the 
community by lot ; fourthly, the right to land 
for purposes of tillage being inseparably con- 
nected with the ownership of certain plots of 
land within the township; fifthly, the right 
to pasture on the part of the Common in 
grass.* All these features of the modern 
Scottish burgh are features also of the 
primitive village community, and it rightly 
enters into the field of archzeological inquiry 
to examine how far this is an isolated example 
of survival of archaic institutions in this 
particular spot, and how far it may help us to 
discover remnants of such a survival else- 
where in Lowland Scotland. So far as I 
have been able to ascertain from the Reports 
of the Agricultural Survey, published in 1798, 
the Reports of the Municipal Corporation 
Commission, published in 1835, and Sir John 


* Maine’s Village Communities, p. 97. 
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Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, and 
the New Statistical Account of this century, 
Lauder appears to be the only community 
thoroughly to be identified with archaic 
society. What we have to look for, then, is 
those features of archaic society that other 
communities may have kept, while they have 
let the remaining features decay; or such 
examples of the development of archaic 
agricultural customs into modern agricultural 
customs as may be found to exist, and which 
ought historically to exist, side by side with 
the example of the Burgh of Lauder. 

Of the arable mark being cultivated under 
rules prescribed by the town council we 
have some analogous evidence. This was 
not the only duty of the primitive village 
council. They divided the lands, and deter- 
mined the rights of individual villages ; and, 
in case of alienation of the allotted land, the 
village has a droit de retrait, or right of pre- 
emption.* This right of pre-emption is an 
important one for our present purpose. 
Commencing far back in the history of the 
village community, it comes down to modern 
times, and is represented in full force in 
English manorial rites. We have it, too, in 
Lowland Scotland, modified, of course, from 


its early form, but still undeniably a relic of 
the archaic village, rather than a legislative 
enactment for a modern burgh. At Paisley, 
the following custom was observed :— 


Lands, &c., within burgh are held in feu of the 
magistrates, council, and community, and by an 
ancient and peculiar practice (the validity of which 
has been sanctioned by the Supreme’ Court), investi- 
ture was given in burgh lands by a very simple 
process. The heir, or other person holding a convey- 
ance to lands, and desiring to be entered or invested 
in place of the ancestor or granter of the conveyance, 
appeared personally, or by attorney, and, in the usual 
manner, made symbolical resignation of his right in 
the hands of the magistrates, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing what is termed ‘‘new and heritable booking.” 
This ‘‘ booking” consists in the registry of the ves 
gesta (including a description of the land, and a 
statement of the nature of the party’s right in con- 
nexion with the person last ‘‘ booked ” in the record or 
chartulary of the burgh ; and an authenticated copy or 
extract of registry, under the hands of the town clerk, 
was held to complete the investiture, without charter, 
sasine, or any other written instrument. This practice, 
however, became exposed, in process of time, to great 
inconveniences, and is now, little resorted to, except 





* Laveleye’s Primitive Property, p. 312. 


in the transmission of property in the different 
churches, * 


At the village of Crawford, in Lanarkshire, 
we have something more primitive still. “It 
consisted of about twenty freedoms, which 
were in the form of run-rig. Besides the 
masters of these freedoms, who were called 
lairds, and their wives ladies, there was a 
subordinate rank, who feued ground for a 
house anda yard. Each freedom consisted 
of four or five acres of croft land par- 
celled out in all the different parts of the 
town, with a privilege of keeping a certain 
number of sheep, cows, and horses on the 
hill, or common pasture. This little republic 
was governed by a Jdirley court, in which 
every proprisor of a freedom had a vote. 
If the proprietor resided not in the place his 
tenant voted for him. The great business of 
the court, which was held weekly, was to de- 
termine the proportion and number of sheep, 
cows, and horses which the respective pro- 
prietors should keep on the common pas- 
ture.”+ 

I have treated upon the Burlaw Courts of 
Scotland in my book on Primitive Folk- 
moots, but not having come upon this par- 
ticular instance before its publication, I could 
not notice the connection between the hold- 
ing of land and the right to be a member of 
the court, which this example from Crawford 
so clearly establishes. ‘This valuable record 
of archaic village life in Lowland Scotland is 
the link that was wanting to connect two sets 
of ancient customs together—namely, the old 
forms of cultivation and the old forms of 
village legislation ; and it enables us to go 
forward to less complete relics of the vil- 
lage community with the almost certainty 
that they once belonged to as complete a 
whole as Lauder or Crawford. 

There is no evidence of the arable mark 
being shifted from one part of the domain to 
another. Of the third feature of the archaic 
example we are following—viz., the assign- 
ment of parcels within the cultivated area to 
members of the community by lot—we have 
ample evidence. Readers of Waverley 
will remember the description given by Sir 
Walter Scott of the lands of Tully-Veolan ; 


* New Statistical Acct. of Scotland, vol. vii, 174. 
* Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, iv, 512. 
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and the great novelist’s ideal village, situ- 
ated in the midland county of Perthshire, 
is essentially a Lowland picture of agricul- 
tural life. The common field of Tully- 
Veolan is described as being cultivated by 
the joint labour of the villagers in “alternate 
ridges and patches of rye, oats, barley, and 
ease.” ‘These ridges of arable land, known 
by the name of the run-rig system of cultiva- 
tion, were very common all over Scotland. 
Each patch, a long narrow strip stretch- 
ing the full length of the common field, was 
allotted every year toa villager who possessed 
a right to a portion, and upon it he cultivated 
the crops determined upon by the com- 
munity. After the harvest the divided arable 
lands were thrown open to pasture land. 

In Roxburghshireand Selkirkshire this state 
of things is borne witness to by the reports 
of the Agricultural Survey, published by the 
Board of Agriculture in 1798. I quote there- 
from the two following passages :— 


Of the arable district, at least two thirds are 
divided into inclosures of very different sizes and 
forms. ‘This was occasioned partly by the irregular 
limits of some estates, which the owners were un- 
willing, and could not be compelled to alter, and 
partly by the eagerness of little proprietors to enclose 
the lots which fell to their share, upon the divisions 
of commons and of fields belonging in alternate 
ridges to many individuals, without attempting, by 
judicious exchanges with their neighbours, to render 
their possessions more compact and agreeable to the 
eye (page 61). 

In former times there were several commons in 
which the cattle belonging to different proprietors 
went promiscuously under one herd or keeper. The 
arable land, also, was possessed in alternate ridges, 
separated by broad balks, on which the large 
stones were laid when the indolent husbandman could 
take that trouble, and was pastured by the cattle, after 
being freed from the crops. Lands thus awkwardly 
possessed and wretchedly managed, might not im- 
properly be called wastes; and though Acts of 
Parliament passed as early as 1695, for dividing, 
at the instance of any proprietor having interest, yet 
no advantage was taken of such beneficial laws till 
the year 1738 or 1739, when the lands were 
parcelled out among the several proprietors, in 
proportion to the valuation or rate by which they paid 
the land tax (page 124). 

The parish of Smallholm, in Roxburgh- 
shire, was all cultivated upon the run-rig 
system,* at Libberton, in Lanarkshire,f at 


Lanark itself,t at Largs§ and Kilmarnock|j in 


* Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, iii, 217. . 


tlbid. ii. 242. t New Statistical Account, vol. vi. s.v. 
§Zbid.vol.v, 5.y. ||Sinclair’s Statistical Account, ii. 98. 





Ayrshire, the run-rig system is reported upon 
as being in full force. Then, coming to Ber- 
wickshire, we find, at Whitsome, where there 
is also a Burlaw Court, meeting in the open air 
on the “ Birlie-knowe,” the following interest- 
ing picture of bygone cultivating customs :— 

To convey some idea of Whitsome as it was, it 
may be noticed that the range of land on the north 
side of the village was divided into several small 
portions, still denominated “lands.” Hence, the 
possessors or occupiers were styled ‘‘ portioners.” 
‘*The ten lands” formed the southern part of the 
present farm of Ravelaw; ‘‘and the nine” and ‘‘the 
eight ” lay east from the preceding, and are included 
in the farm of Leetside. The southern side was 
parcelled out in like manner. The space between 
the two ranges, of considerable breadth, and upwards 
of half-a-mile in length, was enjoyed in common. 
The portioners were retainers of the lord of the 
manor, to whom, according to custom, they were 
bound to render military service.* 

We come now practically to the last division 
of our subject, because the common of pasture 
is too frequent to need mention here as con- 
firmatory of the evidence that the Lowlands 
of Scotland have not allowed all their old- 
world customs and ideas to be rooted up by 
advancing civilization without first having 
been noted by the antiquary. 

Of the fourth feature of the Lauder com- 
munity I am able to mention two parallel, or 
nearly parallel, cases. JLangholme in Dum- 
friesshire was erected into a burgh in 1610. 
In 1622 the head of the Nithsdaie family 
granted a new charter of erection to ten 
cadets of the family upon condition that 
each of them should build a house in the 
town; and along with the houses, four of 
which were only built, he granted to each of 
them a merk land.t This is put down as 
the independent act of a Scottish baron, 
but who can doubt that he obtained his 
model from the land customs that sur- 
rounded him? 

The burgh of Newton-upon-Ayr has a re- 
markable custom, which is thus described by 
Sir John Sinclair :¢ 

The number of freemen or burgesses is limited to 
forty-eight, which compose the community. Each of 
these freemen possesses what is called a lot, or free- 
dom, containing about four acres of arable land; besides 
the common, on which the burgesses have an exclusive 
right to pasture their cattle. No houses are annexed 





* New Statistical Account of Scotland, ii. sub-voce. 
+ Lbid. iv. sub-voce. 
$ Statistical Account of Scotiand, ii, 263-4. 
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to these freedoms ; but every burgess must reside in the 
borough, or possess a house as his property, which he 
may rent to any of the inhabitants. The community 
meet every two years to elect their magistrates, and at 
this election every freeman has a vote. .,... The 
right of succession to these freedoms is limited. A son 
succeeds to his father ; and a widow, not having a 
son, enjoys the property of her husband as long as 
she lives. But as the female line is excluded, the 
lots of freedom frequently revert to the town, who 
dispose of them to the most industrious inhabitant of 
the place, on their advancing a certain sum of money 
which is placed in the public fund, 

Irrespective of the evidence afforded by this 
quotation of allotment in the common land 
being dependent upon property in the burgh, 
there is something further to notice in con- 
nection with the lands of this burgh. Like all 
social institutions, the primitive village com- 
munity gave way during the progress of its 
people towards nationality and empire. It 
gave way in England, and we had feudal lords 
and manorial tenants. It gave way in Ireland, 
and the people are now thinking traditionally 
of times, when they, as well as their lords, 
had rights in the village lands. It has given 
way everywhere, and rightly so, under the 
laws which political economy has enun- 
ciated in shape of the highest culture being 
required on lands absolutely owned by capi- 
talists and tilled by farmers. But in one 
portion of the history of the development of 
communal land-holding into personal land- 
holding, we have evidence that the outcry 
against the new laws of absolute ownership 
resulted in a compromise with periodical 
redistribution. This is how Mr. Fenton looks 
upon the institution of the year of Jubilee 
among the Israelites—the year when the land 
returned to the community, and was redistri- 
buted.* But I was able to point out to him, 
that in the borough of Newton-upon-Ayr 
there is exactly the same principle adopted. 
There, it was found that annual redistribution 
of lands did not fit in with the requirements of 
the advancing age, and they set in motion a 
mode of transference of their old communal 
lands into lands held by absolute ownership 
which is very illustrative of this stage of tran- 
sition in the history of land-holding. I quote 
the following from the Wew Statistical Account 
of Scotland :— 

It would appear that the common property has 
been divided among the forty eight freemen, from 





* See Fenton’s Zarly Hebrew Life, pp. 71-3. 







time to time, from the first erection of the burgh 
[1314 ?] But the first ‘‘daill” or division of which 
there is any record, took place in 1604, and was to 
subsist until 1615. Owing however to a want of 
entries in the community book for a considerable 
period after this last date, we have no account of 
another ‘* daill ” till 1655, which was also to subsist 
for eleven years. But, from 1666 till 1771, a new 
partition was made every seven years, and the allot- 
ments made are regularly recorded. In this last men- 
tioned year the freemen resolved that the division 
which then fell to be made should continue for 57 
years. And when this period had expired, in 1828, it 
was determined that the continuance of the lots which 
were then balloted for, should be for 999 years, In 
1833, it was further agreed that few rights of their 
lots should be granted to such of the freemen as might 
wish to hold their lands in that manner. 

No better record than this could exist to 
tell the present and future generations how 
private land-holding has come about, how 
allotments of land from the village commun- 
ity, first yearly, soon became extended over 
a number of years until, in the progress of 
time, the original allotment became private 
property, and the communities who had 
granted them away had dwindled down into 
manorial courts and parish vestries. 

In these short gleanings of an important 
and a large subject from one little portion of 
Great Britain, we have gathered up fragments 
of archaic history belonging to a time when 
history was not written ; and these fragments 
will, I trust, be a welcome addition to the 
storehouse that is gathering of the relics of 
primitive life in Britain. That they are not 
all complete is merely to say that they are 
“ survivals” of ancient customs ; but I think 
we have here evidence enough that, if Lauder 
be the only complete archaic land commun- 
ity in Lowland Scotland, we can make up 
others by a process of historical restoration, 
which enables us to go from one community 
to another, so long as we keep to our geo- 
graphical limits, in search of the typical 
features of the primitive form. 

G. LAURENCE GOMME. 


SSS 


The Slav and the Celt. 


—_———. 
SHE most important of the various 
iam, branches of ethnology, is the rela- 
tion of the various civilized races 
of Europe to each other. Some 
anthropological researches among savage 
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tribes may have special charms from a scien- 
tific point of view, but the ethnology of 
civilized Europe has grave political bearings 
which make it attractive alike to the student 
and the statesman. 

Of the various subjects of interest con- 
nected with European ethnology, one of the 
most striking and singular is the similarity, 
in many points, of the language, folk-lore, 
antiquities, and primitive customs of the 
Slavonic and Celtic races of Europe. One 
would suppose from @ rior? reasoning that 
adjacent races would be the most similar to 
each other, but, as a fact, in ethnology (as in 
geology) we frequently find distant nationa- 
lities similar to each other, while those which 
are adjacent are comparatively distinct. So 
it is certainly the case in Europe. As one 
passes from a Celtic land through the phleg- 
matic Germanic. populations of Central 
Europe, when one comes amid the more im- 
pressionable and impulsive Slavonic races, 
one is by many things reminded of the 
Atlantic-washed shores of the West. The 
Slav is perfectly distinct from the German in 
manner, voice, aspect, language, even walk. 
We feel we are among another people, and 
yet a people not so dissimilar in many points 
to the Irish, Welsh, or Cornish, which have 
been left a thousand miles in the West. If 
we look beneath the surface the impression 
is not destroyed. The Slavonic dialects, 
though semi-Indian—v.z.,, Aryan in type—are 
still in many things more akin to the Celtic 
and Latin than to the Germanic branches of 
the family ; the Slavonic folk-lore is, in 
some points, strikingly like that of Ireland 
or Cornwall; and even the prehistoric remains 
have some points of similarity. 

I shall confine myself, in the present 
Paper, to two points, which are only selected 
out of a mass of cumulative evidence which 
proves a similar, if not identical, origin of the 
Slavonic and Celtic tribes of Europe, but 
which, though they may be traced through 
common Aryan origin among the Teutonic 
and Latin races, yet are not elsewhere quite 
so marked. The first is the barrows, the 
other the tribal arrangements of the clan or 
sept. 

8 If we were asked who were the chief 
barrow builders of Great Britain, and of 
whom the barrows reminded us, we should 





certainly say of the ancient Britons, of the 
Cornish, the Cymri, the Cumbrians, or the 
Gaels, rather than of the Saxons. It is true 
that we have Anglo-Saxon graves, and that 
in Scandinavia there are not a few Scandi- 
navian mounds, yet the idea of a barrow or 
a cairn is rather connected with the memory 
of the Celts, either of the prehistoric or of 
the Romano-British period, than of the Anglo- 
Saxons. So when we meet in more Eastern 
lands the mound or barrow we are reminded 
of the works of the ancient British tribes or 
their descendants in our own island or in 
Brittany. 

The menhir, the holed stone, the proces- 
sional avenue, may be characteristically Celtic, 
and we may not find them easily paralleled 
in Slavonic lands, possibly for the simple 
reason, not that they are developments which 
arose among the Celts in ages posterior to 
their separation from the other Aryan tribes, 
but that most Celts, or at least their more 
populous races, live in countries where large 
monoliths would be difficult to obtain. 

Now the Slavonians (whatever we may 
think of our own British barrow-builders) 
were among the greatest barrow-builders in 
the world ; nay, the barrow has produced a 
greater effect on the nomenclature, the ideas, 
the history, even the politics, of these nations 
than in Western Europe. One whole 
government of Russia takes its name from 
Mohileff,* the barrow land. Several towns 
derive their names from this root, ‘“ mogila,” 
a barrow—e.g., Mogilno near Posen.* The 
mogila is far more a common word in the 
language than barrow or cairn in ours. 

Among the most famous antiquities of 
Poland are the prehistoric mounds of Wanda 
and Krakus, near Cracow, marking the sup- 
posed foundation of the kingdom, or rather 
its refounding by Krakus, which are to 
Cracow what the Pyramids were to the old 
Egyptian capital, only nearer to the city. 

In a flat country like those great plains of 
the Vistula, the Don, the Dnieper, the Volga, 
&c. &c., which include most of the habitats 
of the Slavonic races, the tumulus or “ mogila” 
is easy to raise, and when raised is conspi- 
cuous far and near. Hence it is that the 
Slavonic tumuli are even larger and more 


* **Mogula,” Russian,—a grave, a tumulus; 
‘*Mogila,’’ Polish,—a tomb-hill, a tumulus, 
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famed locally than even the Celtic barrows. 
Nor is the “mound building instinct,” if we 
may so call it, as extinct among the Slavo- 
nians, as for nearly a thousand years it has 
been among the Celts, and still longer, per- 
haps, among the Germanic, Greek, and 
Latin races. One of the finest mounds or 
barrows of Europe is (by a curious and 
characteristic revival of the ancient Aryan 
custom) the Mogilo of Kosciusko, outside 
Cracow, one of the most conspicuous objects 
from every point of the city and its environs, 
which may, perhaps (supposing our existing 
historic records to be destroyed) puzzle the 
archzeologist of the future. This magnificent 
tumulus, by a national effort during the lives 
of the present generation, was erected as a 
monument. 

It has the practical advantage of showing 
the merits of the tumulus-building as a memo- 
rial to an individual in modern times. It is 
not (considering the effect produced) expen- 
sive ; it is certainly (by experience in all the 
countries of Europe, not the least in England) 
very lasting and permanent; it catches the 
eye, and certainly has a sort of barbaric 
majesty about it. Perchance the tumulus of 
Kosciusko may not be the last barrow the 
world will ever build, and theinstinct of mound- 
building is not so utterly extinct in mankind 
as it appears at present. The idea of casting 
a little earth on the grave of one we love is 
natural to mankind, and is an instinct even 
consecrated by the Christian Church. If a 
man has many admirers, and each thinks it 
a duty to express his love or regret by throw- 
ing earth or stones on the grave, a mound or 
a barrow is soon formed. This instinct is 
now reduced into a mere form; but in one 
case—though not on the actual grave—the 
instinct has been given vent to in modern 
times, and so it is just possible that this may 
not be the last case of this mound-building 
instinct working in an European population. 
Fashion and prejudice alone perhaps hinder 
some of us, especially the impulsive Slav and 
Celt, being mound-builders still, and the 
mourners giving a practical and permanent 
expression to their respect for the deceased. 

2. The retentive conservatism which makes 
them stick to primitive Aryan law produces 
another curious point of similarity between 
society in Slavonic and Celtic lands. Even 


by an almost proverbial expression in 
England we acknowledge that the High- 
landers, the Welshmen, and the Cornishmen 
are “clannish.” The primitive Teutons were 
clannish also once, but, except in some out- 
of-the-way parts of the German Empire, they 
have pretty nearly ceased to be so now, and 
we English have been almost forced to adopt 
and Anglicize a Celtic word to express a 
Celtic idea. But the clan is the key-note of 
the history of the Scottish Highlands, of 
Wales, and, perhaps to a far greater degree 
than is commonly supposed, of Cornwall. 
The clan or the sept lay at the basis of Celtic 
society. 

But the Celtic clan, for mutual protec- 
tion and support, may possibly be compared 
to the Slavonic “mir,” which actually in- 
volves a community of property. How 
powerful the “ mir,” or village commune, is, 
even in our own days, in the largest of the 
Slavonic nations, may be best realized by the 
fact that, in the reforms instituted by the late 
Czar, Alexander II., it was acknowledged as 
the basis of Russian rural society. It is true 
that the Slavonic village community—which 
Sir H. Maine proves to be a very ancient 
Aryan institution, with some striking parallels 
in India and Europe—is much smaller than 
the Celtic clan, for the simple reason that the 
Celtic clan did not involve community of 
property. The Slavonians, as_ village- 
dwellers, founded these small associations, 
which lie at the base of Slavonic society, 
even where the tradition of common property 
has died out. 

All Aryan races were at one time 
clannish or tribal; and there can be no 
doubt that, at a remote prehistoric epoch, 
they had community of property, like 
the modern Slavonic “mir.” So also 
all European-Aryan races—the Teutons, 
the Latins, even the Greeks, as well as the 
Slavs and Celts—were probably mound or 
barrow builders ; but the tradition is, I think, 
more lively among the Slavs and the Celts 
than among the other European nations. 
Possibly the Slavs and Celts are more con- 
servative constitutionally, or the influence of 
civilization less potent with them in eradicat- 
ing and rendering obsolete ancient Aryan 
customs and ideas. 

To conclude, I am inclined to think that 
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if we would seek to solve the many problems 
which puzzle us about primitive or prehistoric 
Europe, the solutions may be more likely to 
be found in the traditions and remains of 
out-of-the-way Slavonic or Celtic lands—in 
the mountains of Galicia or Bohemia, or the 
forests or steppes beyond the Vistula, or, on 
the other hand, in the wilds of Ireland or 
the Welsh mountains, on the Cornish and 
Breton moors—than in the more central 
regions of Europe. The most interesting 
evidence of a common origin will be the 
frequent reproduction, under another form, 
of the same traditions or remains, proving 
more than an accidental similarity. 

W. S. Lacu-SzyRMa. 


K GEFEN 


Early Omnibuses in Paris. 
By WILLIAM E. A. Axon, M.R.S.L. 


WaT was in the year 1662 that Paris, 
™ 6the city of the rich and the 
privileged, saw the beginning of a 

~ democratic experiment which was 
to give to the dourgeotsie the fashion of transit 
previously possible only to the rich members 
of the aristocracy. In January of the year 
named, the king granted letters patent to the 
Duc de Roannés, who was Governor of 
Poitou, the Marquis de Sourches, who was 
Grand Prevét, and the Marquis de Crénan, 
wko was Grand Cup-bearer, giving them ex- 
clusive right to run carosses @ cing sols in the 
streets of Paris. Roannés was an intimate 
friend of Pascal, and the gossip of the time 
regarded the great mathematician as the 
author of the twopenny-halfpenny coaches 
worked by this aristocratic copartnery. That 
he derived more than empty fame from them 
is also clearly shown by a letter from his 
sister, who has also left a graphic account of 
the “inauguration” of these seventeenth cen- 
tury omnibuses. These particulars were given 
by M. Paul Parfait, in one of the feuzlletons 
of the République Francaise of September, 
1880. 

At seven o’clock in the morning of March 
18, 1662, four of the carriages were placed 
before the Luxembourg, and three at the 
Porte St. Antoine. Superintendents from 
the Chatelet were present in their robes, with 
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horsemen and archers of the town, and the 
guards of the Grand Prévot. The super- 
intendents proclaimed the establishment of 
a service of cheap coaches, explained their 
utility, and said that the King would 
rigorously punish any attempt to injure or 
annoy the new vehicles or their passengers. 
They delivered to the coachman their livery- 
coats, which were blue, and had the arms of 
the king and the city embroidered on the 
stomach. Then the first coaches started, 
with one of the guards inside ; and a quarter 
of an hour later the second was sent after it. 
The archers and horsemen were scattered all 
along the route. The same ceremonies were 
observed at each end of the line. Madame 
Perier was delighted with the success of the 
first day. The carriages were filled several 
times during the morning, and amongst the 
passengers were several women. These hardy 
adventurers not having come to grief, many of 
their more timid sisters followed the example 
thus set. The greatest inconvenience arose 
from the fact that the cavosse was frequently 
full when expectant travellers were eager to be 
accommodated in it. Thus, Madame Perier 
waited at the Porte de St. Méry and saw 
five of the coaches pass her without being 
able to obtain a seat in any one of them. 
The carosses ad cing sols were objects of 
universal curiosity, and on the first and 
second day the town was almost en 7é/e with 
the crowds of sightseers anxious to gaze 
on this latest luxury of the gay city. Yet 
they had enemies, some of whom ventured 
to ridicule them “au petit coucher” of the 
most Christian King. A jest’s prosperity, 
however, lies in the ear that hears it ; and the 
King, who was much pleased with the new 
system, replied so drily that the facetious 
courtier was compelled to be silent. (“Mais 
le roi y répondit si obligeamment et si 
stchement pour la beauté de l’affaire et pour 
nous, qu’on rengaina promptement,” are the 
words of Pascal.) The carosse @ cing sols 
held eight passengers. The exterior was 
decorated with the escutcheon of the town, 
and each coach was numbered, so that those 
who had to complain either of the coachman 
or the lackey (guard, or conductor) might 
be able to identify them. The coaches ran 
in certain defined routes, from one side of 
the town to the other ; and were so arranged 
I 
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that passengers might easily pass from one 
line to another. The great success which 
attended these cheap coaches in their earlier 
days was not lasting, and in a few years, as 
the number .of passengers decreased, they 
were finally discontinued. This was held 
by the ignorant to be due to the death of 
Pascal. They thought, that if he had lived, 
so great a mathematician would have cast 
the horoscope of the unlucky coaches, and 
found some means of averting the influence 
of the malign constellation under which they 
languished. In the present day, without 
resorting to any theory of magic, mathe- 
matical or otherwise, the failure of the first 
omnibus will be accounted for on more 
prosaic ground. The inventor was in advance 
of his age by two centuries. There did not 
then exist that crowd of persons to whom 
time is a business element of the first 
importance. In the seventeenth century 
Leisure, “ that fine old gentleman,” as George 
Eliot calls him, was still alive. In the 
nineteenth century he has had many mishaps, 
has been run over by cabs and omnibuses, 
and was finally killed in an alarming railway 
accident. 
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Last Whrds on Book-Plates. 


—_——~—~—. 


SaiS so many of our correspondents 
M and readers have interested them- 
selves in this curious subject, 
another chapter will, we are sure, 
be acceptable, and will at the same time 
clear off a too long outstanding batch of 
letters which have awaited our attention for 
some time. We have also a further en- 
couragement, in that the veteran antiquary, 
Mr. Thoms, has stepped into the arena with 
his invention of a new form of book plate. 
A copy of this is now before us. It consists 
of a portrait of the owner of the book taken 
by photography in the style of Houbraken’s 
engravings. Mr. Thoms cut out the portrait, 
signature, &c., from the framework of one of 
these engravings, and substituted his own, 
from which a copy was produced. The 
result is certainly a very admirable book- 
plate. 
Mr. James W, Lloyd, of Kington, Hereford- 






shire, sends us the following notes on two or 
three o/d book-plates—rescued from oblivion, 
he says, through attention which has been 
awakened by the interesting articles on the 
subject which have appeared in these columns, 
“In a copy of Francis Godwin’s* Catalogue 
of the Bishops of England, 2 vols. small 4to, 
published in 1615, I have a curious old plate 
of E. Edwards, with arms and crest, and the 
motto, NI. BYDD. DOETHNA. DDARILENNO, 
which, Englished, reads: ‘Who reads not 
cannot be wise.’ Beneath this plate I found 
another one, of Jos. Smith, LL.D., Doctors’ 
Commons, the mottois : TURRIS. FORTISSIMA . 
NOMEN DOMINI, without a crest ; and, again, 
beneath this, I found one of another 
member of the Smith family, ‘Jos. Smith, 
LIL.B., E. Coll. Reg. Oxon,’ with the 
same motto and a crest on a wreath, a 
bittern (?) with snake in its bill. These 
volumes are of interest from the fact of 
their former possessors being men of note 
in the Church, and they have left abundant 
MS. notes in their pages. E. Edwards, 
whose autograph, dated 1791, appears on 
the title-page, was vicar of Llanarmon yn 
Yale, and curate of Wrexham, and was 
author of a revised and enlarged edition of 
Browne Willis’s Survey of St. Asaph, pub- 
lished at Wrexham in 1801. Ona fly-leaf 
is the following interesting record, ‘ This 
book belong’ to y* Very Rev’ D' Timothy 
Halton, born at Graystock in Cumbrland, 
A.D. 1632, being y® 2° son of Miles Halton, 
Esq., High Sheriff of Cumberland sometime 
of Wingfield annor, in Darbyshire, who 
by M. Wyvilt his wife had a numerous 
issue. He was admitted at Queen’s College, 
Oxon, Mar. 9, 1648, elected fellow of y° said 
college Mar. 1656, became afterwards chap- 
lain to William Lucy, Bishop of St. David’s, 
was chose proctor of y° clergy of that 
diocese 1661, and by y* aforesaid Bishop 
made Canon of St. David’s, and afterwards 
Archdeacon and prebend” of Brecknock 
upon y* decease of Bishop Nicholson. He 
was instituted July 10, 1675 (upon y* King’s 
presentation) to y®° Archdeaconry of Oxford, 
at y° resignation of Bishop Barlow, whom he 


* Francis Godwin, Bishop of Llandaff, was trans- 
lated to Hereford in 1617, over which see he presided 
till his death in 1633. 

+ Granddaughter to Sir Timothy Fetherston. 
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also succeeded in the provostship of Queen’s 
College, Apr. 6, 1677, having been before 
abroad with S* Joseph Williamson at y° 
Treaty of Cologne. He succeeded Arch- 
bishop Lamplugh in y* Rectory of Charle- 
ton upon Otmore, in Oxfordshire, was 
Vice Chancellor of y® University, and at 
Queen Ann’s accession to y* throne became 
her Chaplain in Ordinary. He dy* July 21, 
1704, Aitat. 72, and was bury*in Queen’s 
College Chapel, where he was a considerable 
benefactor.* 

“In an old Baronetage which has been in 
my family upwards of forty years, hidden 
under a circulating library label, I found the 
plate of the Countess Tyrconnel, and below 
this that of Sir Gervase Clifton, Bart., with 
the motto Zenez le Droit. 

“ Among the most interesting of my heraldic 
plates are two different ones of James Wal- 
wyn, Esq., Longworth, Herefordshire, mot- 
toes, Won deficit alter, and DRWY RYNWEDD 
GWAED (through virtuous blood) ; and of non- 
heraldic but artistic plates I have two good 
etchings—viz., one of Joseph Rix, F.LS., 
F.R.G.S.E., L.W.C.A., St. Neots, county 
Huntingdon, the design being a group of 
old Bibles, &c., in rich bindings, with clasps, 
&c., lying round and upon an Elizabethan 
chair, the name on a scroll, and over an 
open Bible is another scroll with the motto 
QUOTCVMQVE LIBROS JVYDEX VNVM JVDICEM 
LEGO ; the other represents a pedestal, upon 
which is lying apparently a coat of chain 
armour, and on a helmet a falcon ; against 
the pedestal is a sword, and over the front a 
shield, bearing the name “ H. B. Ker, Lin- 
coln’s Inn.” A greyhound, collared, stands 
looking to the back, and at foot is a pair of 
spurts.” 

Mr. Hamilton mentions his never having 
met with a book-plate of Robert Southey, and 
doubts his having had one (vol. i. p. 118). 
But the Rev. Hugh A. Stowell points 
out what many must know, that he is 
mistaken in his supposition. ‘A speci- 
men of the poet’s book-plate,” writes Mr. 
Stowell, ‘‘is now before me in a copy of 
Sir W. Davenant’s Madagascar, with other 
Poems. The second edition. London: 
Printed: for Humphrey Moseley & Co., 


* For an account of the Halton family, with 
pedigree, see The Reliquary, vol. v. p. 58 





1648, which also bears the Laureate’s 
name on its title-page in his neat autograph, 
‘R. Southey, Bristol, 1803.’ The plate is 
a woodcut, with an unmistakable Bewickian 
look. It represents a rock thickly crowned 
with shrubbery, from which pours a rivulet 
of water into a brook below. Against the 
face of the rock leans an armorial shield 
bearing the poet’s coat, a chevron between 
three crosses crosslet. On the ground, to the 
right of the shield and in contact with it, is 
the helmet, supporting, on a wreath the crest, 
an arm vested and couped at the elbow hold- 
ing in the hand a cross crosslet. Across the 
sinister chief, corner of the shield, and trail- 
ing thence to the ground, is thrown the 
riband bearing the motto, /z labore guées. 

“ About 150 of these badges of former 
owners occur in the books on my shelves, in 
spite of the marauders. Of these the three 
oldest I believe to be those of Bishop White 
Kennet, John fourth Earl of Cork, and the 
Rev. Mr. Charles Lyddel, all of the first 
quarter of the 18th century. The earliest 
with a date is a foreign one, that of ‘ Fran- 
ciscus, Preepositus S. Salvatoris, Pollingz, 
A° 1744.’ Noble names, in addition to 
those already enumerated by your contributors, 
are the Earl of Ancrum, Viscount Hereford, 
Philip, first Lord Hardwicke, Viscount Delvin, 
and the Earl of Shannon. Literature is repre- 
sented by those of John Trotter Brockett, 
F.S.A.. Rev. Wm. Borlase, F.R.S., John 
Bruce, Edward King, F.R.S. and A. S., George 
Ormerod, LL.D., William Pinkerton, F.S.A., 
Rogers Ruding, F.S.A., Sam. Goodenough, 
LL.D., F.R.S. and L.S., Bishop of Car- 
lisle, Benjamin Hall Kennedy, Sir C. G. 
Young, and others. Librariés of note hy 
those of Thomas Jolley, F.S.A., Maitland of 
Dundrenan, Exeter College and Christ 
Church, Oxford, West Dean, and Calwich 
Abbey. A fragmentary plate, evidently of 
Drake of Ashe, bears twenty quarterings ; 
another, nameless, but of Godwin, is printed 
in gold, with the motto, ‘ Win God, win all.’ 
A very elaborate and neat one of seventeenth- 
century design is that of James Dix, Bristol 
1850—subscribed ‘ Biblical Collection,’ and 
most appropriately superscribed ‘ Gather up 
the fragments that nothing be lost,’ while 
the heraldic motto is ‘Y° ende crownes.’ 
A very simple design, but, to my thinking, 
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the finest I possess, is that of George Talbot 
Bagot, done probably about 1840—I only 
wish I knew by whom, and whether he still 
works at his art.” 

Another correspondent, Mr. W. H. K. 
Wright, of Plymouth, remarks :— 

“The articles which have already appeared 
under this heading in the columns of THE 
ANTIQUARY have doubtless awakened an 
interest in the subject outside the compara- 
tively limited circle of those to whom the 
accumulation of these unconsidered trifles is 
a hobby. It may, also, fairly be assumed 
that the remarks made by former corre- 
spondents have been fully appreciated by 
those who, like myself, whether from taste, 
inclination, or the force of circumstances, have 
become what a friend has aptly termed 
‘ex-librimaniacs.’ Following, therefore, the 
suggestions already made, and the example 
set by previous writers, and desiring, more- 
over, to add something to the interest brought 
forward upon so attractive a theme, I venture 
to note a few thoughts and to mention a few 
examples from my own collection. 

“ First, however, it is but fair to say that 
my collection of book-plates numbers less 
than a thousand examples, and has been 
obtained within the last twelve months. In 
this it bears a striking contrast to the stock of 
a gentleman with whom I have been recently 
corresponding, who has, he informs me, some 
twenty thousand examples, and is continually 
adding to his collection. Time, however, 
will doubtless remove this deficiency in my 
case. 

“One of your correspondents dwells at 
length on the sentimental side of thé ques- 
tion, and expresses his regret that the number 
of book-despoilers is so rapidly increasing. 
He cannot sanction the ruthless severance of 
the faithful companionship between the books 
themselves and the marks of their ownership. 
For my own part I quite agree with the 
sentiment, although the force of circumstances 
sometimes make me commit the sin. The 


ardent collector, in whatever pursuit, is com- 
pelled, now and then, to steel himself against 
mere sentiment ; but he who loves the books 
for their own sakes will often hold his hand, 
even in the midst of his ardour. Frequently, 
however, it is a case of sacrificing either the 
sentiment or the book-plate, as the possession 


of the plate does not necessarily mean the 
ownership of the book also. 

‘A short time since I purchased several 
lots of auctioneer’s rubbish, in the shape of old 
books, none of which were of the smallest 
value or use to me. On examining my prize, 
I found that one fine book-plate was the sole 
object of value, that the volume containing it 
was an odd one, and that the rest were mere 
waste paper. I had little compunction, 
therefore, about removing that plate and 
adding it to my store. Again, when having 
discovered a prize in an unexpected place (a 
waste-paper shop), I proceeded carefully and 
lovingly to withdraw it from the prison in 
which it had been so long confined. The 
plate to which I allude, and which I consider 
as one of the gems of my little collection, was 
attached to an odd volume of the Universal 
History. The name ‘Charlton’ is upon it, 
and the engraving is very fine. The arms are 
simply—a lion rampant, on a field, or. Crest 
—a tiger's head. The shield is of the last- 
century pattern, surrounded by various de- 
vices, which seem to’ represent the Arts, 
Music, Sport, War, Peace, &c. &c. 

“One plate (that of J. L. Templer, Torr- 
hill, Devon) bears this appropriate motto— 
‘The wicked borroweth, and payeth not 
again ; an adaptation of the Scripture pro- 
verb which all book-possessors know to their 
cost to be only too true. 

“Of local book-plates I have many in- 
terestingspecimens. By local I meanof Devon 
and Cornwall, and I would suggest to col- 
lectors that they should each endeavour to 
procure representative specimens of the 
principal persons and families of their own 
particular district, making that a speciality, 
although not neglecting other general speci- 
mens. By this mearis the pursuit might be 
made both interesting and valuable, especially 
to students of heraldry. Of local names I 
have the following —Pitman Jones, of Exeter ; 
George Prideaux, Plymouth ; Thomas Gill, 
Tavistock ; Bethel Walrond, Tiverton ; John 
Harris, Radford ; Laurance Hynes Halloran, 
Exeter; Rev. John Buller, North Devon; 
Sir William Molesworth, Cornwall; John 
Augustus Barron, Plymouth ; John Hawker, 
Exon; Richard Buckland, Druggist, Truro ; 
John Manley, R.N., Plymouth ; John Shelly, 
Isaac Latimer, C. C. Whiteford, ‘T. Wool- 
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combe, R. W. Coryndon, Charles Spence 
Bate, all of Plymouth, besides many others 
that I need not particularize here. One 
other I may mention which has a local con- 
nection, and it is one of two dated specimens 
I possess—viz., ‘Jean Elie Jaquéri, de 
Moudon en Suisse, Né en 1732. H. Skinner, 
Exon, Sculpt., 1755. The other dated 
example is that of John Peachey, Esq., 1782. 

“Of early plates with elaborate orna- 
mentation and curious devices I have many 
examples, some of them possessing charac- 
teristics interesting to the student of art, 
others to those who make heraldry their 
hobby. ‘John Cheale, of Findon, Esq., His 
Book,’ reminds one of the inscription attached 
to books by unlettered persons in the days 
of our youth. ‘Brewse of Gawer and Bram- 
ber; William Frankcombe; Henry Dawkins; 
Sir Atwell Lake, Bart.; of these I have each 
two examples, differing in some slight respect. 
Amongst my finest specimens I may note the 
following—Sir Anthony Thomas Abdy, Bart., 
Right Hon. Lord Brooke, William Bedford, 
Thomas Beach, John Cracroft, Edward 
Davenhill, S. P. Peach, of Tockington ; George 
Secker, D.D., Charles Pye, Law Stanley, 
Esq., Ashenhurst. In addition to many titled 
personages of the present generation, I have 
Marquis Cornwallis, Marquis of Donegall, 
De Burgh, Earl of Clanricarde; Cork and 
Orrery, Drogheda, Ramsey, Shelburne, Gray, 
Dundas of Arniston, Henry, Lord Langdale ; 
Sir Robert Boyd, K.B., Sir John William 
Lubbock, Bart., and many more. Those of 
John Claudius Loudon, F.L.S., William 
Thomas Mercer, M.A. Oxon., George 
Ormerod, D.C.L., Sedbury Park, and others 
have special interest. 

“T have not attempted the heraldic de- 
scription of any of these plates, preferring 
for the present to leave that task to abler 
hands. Possibly an occasion may arise for 
another reference to this matter which may 
combine other features. A few curiosities of 
the devices used may not, however, be out of 
place here. ‘Thomas Clerk bears for a motto 
‘Free for a Blast,’ and his crest represents 
a huntsman with the hunting-horn to his 
mouth. John Manley, already alluded to, 
bears simply a hand on his shield, and his 
motto is ‘This hand is an enemy to tyranny.’ 
Addis Archer bears a sheaf of arrows; John 


Reed Appleton, three apples; the device of 
the Butlers is well known; Christ. B. Bell 
bears ‘the bell;? Darnell Bullman has for 
his crest a ‘bull;’ Edward W. Cox has the 
representation of two lively ‘ antams 7? John 
Frederick Doveton, a. ‘dove,’ &c. &c. I 
might add many more, but I hesitate to 
lengthen these notes by extending my list. 
I will therefore content myself with culling 
a few interesting examples of plates which 
have not previously been mentioned, and 
which deserve, in my opinion, a passing 
notice. One of these is of the pictorial 
order, and represents a knight in full armour 
resting on the margin of a river, which is 
depicted as rushing rapidly on its way. The 
knight is evidently spent with the fatigues of 
the fight, and he rests his head wearily upon 
his right hand, while the left is listlessly 
placed upon his shield, which reclines by 
his side. Upon the shield is engraved the 
owner’s coat of arms, and beneath the picture 
appears the name of the bearer—‘ Gregorius 
Ludovicus Way.’ It is an exquisite little 
engraving and is very appropriate. 

“Another with the motto ‘Animus si 
zequus quod petis hic est,’ is equally curious 
but of a different character. It represents 
a series of bookshelves, well filled with goodly 
tomes. On the top are carelessly laid letters 
and documents, while a scroll on the front 
bears the monogram of the owner ‘A. A.’ 

“ A third has the figure of Britannia erect, 
holding a spear in the left hand, while the 
right supports a shield emblazoned with the 
owner’s arms ; on the margin of the shield is 
the motto—‘ aDsIT AMICUM sIDUS.’ This is 
one of many nameless plates which I have 
yet to identify. A companion plate, with the 
motto ‘ CANDIDE ET CONSTANTER,’ has, in ad- 
dition to the arms, a well-executed medallion 
bust of Hippocrates. It bears no name but 
that of the engraver, ‘F. Garden.’ I have 
another, evidently an early example, with the 
inscription, ‘N. Darly, Sculp.’ 

‘In addition to the foregoing and many 
others of an interesting character, I have 
specimens from various public and institution 
libraries. ‘These also have a claim upon the 
attention of collectors. 

“Tn conclusion I trust that as I was in- 
terested and edified by the notes of the writers 
to whose papers I have already alluded, some 
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readers of THE ANTIQUARY may derive a 
little profit from these hurried and incomplete 
jottings.” 
Mr. W. Louis King, referring to Mr. Shirley’s 
statement (ii. 115), that book-plates do not 
occur within the covers of books until the 
end of the seventeenth century, calls to 
mind that coat armour was not uncommonly 
engraved at the back of title-pages during 
the sixteenth century, and this no doubt was 
the origin of the custom of affixing in later 
days book-plates at this position in a book, 
“Thus, in the Jewell House of Art, written 
by Hugh Platte, and printed in 1594, which 
is now before me, there is engraved at the 
back of title the armour coat of ‘ Robt. 
Devorax, Earl Essex and Ewe, vicomt 
Hereforde, Lord Ferrer of Chartley, Borcher, 
and Lonayne.’ This vies with Sir Francis 
Fust’s coat armour mentioned by Mr. 
Shirley, as it contains no less than fifty-five 
quarterings.” 
A Scarborough correspondent sends a 
supplemental list of book-plates noted from 
those in his own library :— , 
Richard Benyon, Esq., Englefield House, 
Berks. 

William Putland, Esq. (Domine dirige nos). 

Cecil D. Wray (Et juste et vray). 

Sir Chas. Hardy, Kt. Rawlins, Oxon. 

John Travers, Esq. (JVec temere nec timide). 

Elizabeth, Duchess Dowager of Manchester. 

Bernard Brocas Beaurepaire. 

William Lee, Esq., of Hartwell, 
( Verum atque decus). 

Matt. Waters, Esq., Walls End. 

The Right Hon. George Lord Macartney, 
Knight of the Order of the White 
Eagle, and of the Bath (Mens conscia 
rect). 

Mansf* de Cardonnel Lawson (Rise and 
shine) (Z’ Esperance me console). 

William Brompton Hexney. 

Hum. Perrott. 

“In an old volume, entitled Zhe Gentile- 
man’s Fournal (1692)—which is, probably, 
the first magazine published in this country— 
there is a plate of Edward Coke, of Norfolk, 
Esq., 1701. In another ancient volume, 


Magia Adamica, or The Antiquitie of Magic 
(1650), I find the plate of Viscount Torring- 
ton (Zuebor).” 

Mr. F. A. Blaydes adds to the list of 


Bucks‘ 


dated book-plates already given in Tue 
ANTIQUARY (see vol. ii. p. 8), the following 
from a small collection in his possession :— 


1702. Coleraine, the Right Hon’ Henry, 
Lord, of Coleraine, in y* Kingdom of 
Treland. h 

1704. Bridgman, S* Orlando, of Ridley, in 
the county of Chester, Bar‘. 

1710. Milles, Thomas, Lord Bishop of 
Waterford and Lismore. 

1757. Chilcot, Thomas, Organist of Bath. 

1797. William Moffat. 


Mr. H. Astley Williams writes :—“ I have 
in my collection of book-plates an interest- 
ing dated one. It consists of an oval-shaped 
portrait of the gentleman, round which is 
the inscription: ‘M. Ioh. Baptista Renz 
Augustan, a.c. 1697, Atatis 39, Minist. 11. 
Auxilium meum a Domino. Ps. 122.’ Be- 
neath, in a small oval, are the arms, and 
at the bottom the following information : 
‘Gener. Anton. Reiseri Th. D. Patr. Frider. 
D. Matr. aii Justina sucee a stetten filia nat. 
in Patria prim. ad minorit deus ad. S. Anne 
Diacon. Postea ad S. Jacobi, nunc ad S. 
Ulrici Pastor Evangel.’ I thought that this 
might be interesting to the readers of your 
magazine, who are, like myself, collectors of 
book-plates, as it is the most diffuse in 
information that I have seen.” 

Mrs. Emily Cole sends a note of the 
following in her collection :—Henry, Lord 
Shelburne, 1707. The Rev. Mark Noble, 
1802. She has a leaf out of a book in which is 
written, Francis Fust, his book, August 1, 1724. 
This is rather a contrast to the elaborate 
book-plate done after he inherited the title, 
which was about 1727 or 1728 (see anéeii.117). 
Another inscription is as follows :—“ James 
Pearce his valuable book, if any time lent, 
please return it. The wicked borroweth 
and payeth not again.” ‘There is no date, 
but it-was afterwards in the possession of 
William Ragsdel, 1807. John Lloyd, A.M., 
1700. Charles Barlow, Esq., of Emanuel 
Colledge (so spelt), Cambridge, 1703. 

Mr. George J. Gray, of Cambridge, writes : 
—“The Hon. J. Leicester Warren, in his 
Guide to the Study of Book-plates (p. 62), 
says, ‘The general antiquary will be sur- 
prised to learn that we have as yet no 
English book-plate with a date to record 
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earlier than the Restoration;’ he also heads 
his chronological list of English dated book- 
plates with one of 1668, as the earliest dated 
specimen that he has seen or heard of, and 
that one is ‘a purely typographical speci- 
men’ composed of movable type. I have 
acquired a much earlier book-plate than the 
one mentioned before, and twenty-nine 
years Jefore the Restoration ; it is not en- 
graved, but printed at a printing-press. It 
was gummed on the back of the title-page 
of A Recollection of such Treatises as have 
bene heretofore severally published and are 
nowe revised, corrected, augmented. By Jos. 
Hall, Dr. of Divinity. London, folio, 1621. 
This is the inscription on the book-plate. 


‘Franciscus Frampton. 
Bacc. Art. 
An. Dom. 1631.’ 


Enclosed within a square ornamental border 
or borders, for there are two; the outer one 
is exactly like the border on Caius’s /is¢. 
Cant., 1574. Printed by John Day, of 
London; also on ‘Littleton’s Zenvres in 
English, London, 1608, no printer’s name. 
On the book-plate is written, ‘Art. Magn. 
Anno 1633.’ Underneath the book-piate, on 
the book itself, is written in the same hand- 
writing :— 

“¢¥rfaljncis Frampton my Son was borne 
December the fifth betweene the howres of 10 
and 11 being Satterday in the yeere of grace 
1635 and was baptized the thirteenth of the 
same month his Godfathers [were] my uncles 
Thomas Lavolt of Preston and George 
Frampton of [ ] his Godmother my 
Cosin Jane Wolfoxious of Huish. The 
Preacher Mr. Thomas Rivers of All-hallowes 
and the text Math. 28th, 19th.’ 

“T think that I can pride myself on having 
the earliest English dated book-plate known— 
at present—for I feel sure that others will 
turn up soon when collectors of book-plates 
are more numerous. I should be glad of 
any information concerning the Francis 
Frampton to whom this book-plate be- 
longed.” 


=e 


Lord hungerford of heptese 
bury. 
By WILLIAM JOHN HARDY, 
PART II, 


@y E have spoken already of the incar- 
Ny 71, + ceration of Lord Hungerford’s third 
NALA wife in one of the towers of Farley 

Castle. The authority for that 
statement is a letter* addressed by the unfor- 
tunate lady herself to Cromwell. It has been 
shown that her marriage with Lord Hunger- 
ford took place in the autumn of 1532,¢ and 
we may certainly conclude, from the manner 
in which her father, Lord Hussey, refers to 
him in his letters to Cromwell, that, at any 
rate, at first, he was an acceptable son-in- 
law. In 1536, Lord Hussey was attainted, 
and executed for being concerned in the 
Lincolnshire rebellion, and all his estates 
forfeited. Now can the fact of Elizabeth’s 
prospects being altered by her father’s for- 
feiture have had any influence upon Lord 
Hungerford in his treatment of her? Certain 
it is, that, for some cause or other, Walter 
desired to rid himself of his wife, and, accord- 
ing to her own statement, does not appear to 
have scrupled to practise the vilest means to 
attain his object. Here is the letter in 
which Lady Hungerford tells her doleful 
story to Cromwell :— 

Most piteously complayng and mekely besechynge 
your good and gracious Lordship tenderly to consider 
the humble complaynt and true intent of me, your 
most powrest and unfayned bed woman, Elizabeth 
Hungerforde, now abyding as I have byn long in 
captivitie, and as a prisoner within my Lord’s castell 
of Hungerforde,t where no creature is suffryd, nor 
dare come unto me at any tyme, what nede so ever I 
hathe, or shall happen unto me, for my Lord’s dis- 
pleasure, but all only such as yer by hym appoynted 
at this tyme, which have not only heretofore sought 
all the means they myght to ryd me in secret out of 
my lyf, but.yet dayly doth, as it is not unknowen toall 
this countrey, if it shall please your good Lordshippe 
to inquire of any gentleman, or yoman,dwellyng about 
my Lord, I wyll except none. 

And where as my said Lord Hungreforde of late, 
unknowen to me, obteyned a commission of your 
Lordship to thyntente he wold have byn frome me 










* Cotton MS., Titus, B L., fol. 388. 

++ Walter must have been married to Elizabeth 
Hussey more than seven years ; but there is no record 
of his having a child by her. 

} Farleigh-Hungerford. 
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devossid for myne incontinence, as he dampnablie 
hath reported to my great slandre and utter confusion 
in [the] worlde ; obiectyng suche a crime of me unto 
your Lordship, and other, as I never offendid in, I 
take God to record. And now, perceving with hym 
selff that he cold not, nor yet can perceve any maner 
of cause on my behalff to him geven, to he devossed, 
but that I may soner obiect such matters ayenst hym, 
with meny other detestable & urgent causes, than he 
can ayenst me, if I wold express them, as he well 
knowith. 

And further, that it pleased your good Lordsheip 
of yower goodnes & charitie to advertyse hym, at 
the sendying forth of your Comission, that I should 
have thynges necessarie in every behalff, as it besemyd 
for his owne honor ; and that he should depart som- 
what with me yerely towards my sustentacion and 
leving, which thynge chieffly, as I suppose, is the very 
cause only at this tyme, of his stay in the matter, for 
surely it may please your goad Lordsheip thondrestand 
that it wyll greve hym not a little to depart with one 
grote at any tyme, although I am not of myself owned 
of one peny, nor yet have any erthly frend more than 
your Lordship in this world, able to help me, or howse 
to resort unto,* or that any man will or dare speke or 
do for me toward your Lordshipe, or any other for 
fere of my Lord’s dysplesure ; by reason wherof 
now of his own presumpcion he hath discharged 
your Lordship’s commission assigned, without any 
examinacion or amendement had or urged of his de- 
mayner towards me. 

And so am I your most wofulst & poorest bed 
woman, leftin worse case than ever I was, as a pre- 
soner, alone, contynually lockt in one of my Lord’s 
Towers of his castell in Hungreford, as I have byn these 
thre or fower yers past, without comfort of any 
creature, and under the custodie of my Lord’s Chap- 
leyne, S' John A’ Lee,+ which hath once or twese 
heretofore poysond me, as he will not denye uppon 
examinacion. And, after that he hard say that your 
Lordship’s pleasure was that my Lord Hungreford 
should geve me yerely a pension, for my honest susten- 
tacion, he then sayd, and promised my Lord, that he 
wold sone ryd me for that matier, and so ease my Lord 
of that money paying, yf he myght have the kepeing of 
me ageyne, as now he hath. AndI am sure he in- 
tendith to kepe promes with my Lord, yf yower good 
Lordshipe see no remedie in this behalff shortly ; for I 
have none other mete, nodrynke, but suche as comyth 
from the said Prist, and brought me by my Lord’s foole, 
continually, myne old servitor, as all men in these 
partes knoweth, whiche mete & drynke considering 
the Prist’s promese made unto my Lord, and his acts 
herentofore done unto me, as my Lord well knowith, 
I have oft feryd, & yet doo, eny day more than 
other, to taste, either of the same mete or drynke, 





* We may conclude that Walter’s ill-treatment of 
Elizabeth began after her father’s death, as she speaks 
of being without any person to whom she can appeal 
for her help; an expression she would not have used 
had her father been alive. 

+ John a’ Lee was the last chantry Priest of the chantry 
of Walter Hungerford founded in 1443 5 he was 
appointed in 1533 (see Canon Jackson’s Guide to 
Farleigh Hungerford, p. 50), 


Wherfore many and sondre [times] I have byn, and 
yetam, fayne to dreynke water, and sometimes for lack 
of water, savinge your honor and reverence, myne 
owne water, or else I should die for lacke of suste- 
nance, and had long er this tyme, had not poure 
women of the country, of their charite, knowing my 
Lord’s demayner always to his wyves, brought me to 
my greate* wyndowe, in the nyght, suche mete & 
drynke as they had, and gave me for the love of God, 
for mony have I none wherew* to pay theym, nor yet 
have had of my Lord these iiij yeres iiij grots. 

And thus my syngular good Lord, I am like to 
perishe, I fare me very sone, unlest your good Lord- 
ship, movid with petie and compassion, will comand 
my sayd Lord Hungerford, now beyng in London, as 
I beleve, to bryng me byfore your Lordship, and also, 
the seyd Priest, S'John A’ Lee, by home your Lordship 
uppon his examynacion will perceive many strange 
thengs of my Lord’s demayner. And to thintente that 
I may, uppon causes reasonable, be devorssed frome 
my seyd Lord, or else requyre hym to suffere me to 
come out of preson, and then wyll I come up afote, 
with some poore bodie, unto your Lordsheip, for the 
securite of my lyff ; yf it may please you to condesend 
thereunto, as y shall most humblie beseche your good 
Lordship, for surely I wyll not long continue this 
wrechyd lyff with him. I had better déstroye my selff, 
or begg my lyving frome dore to dore. And therfore 
on the reverence of Jesue Christ, let not his fayre 
craftie & subtill tonge, longer defraud your good 
Lordshipp in this mater, but requyre his Lérdshipp to 
send for me, and saffly to be brought before your Lorde- 
ship without further delay, or els to comand some 
other, at your Lordship’s pleasure, to fetch me 
from hym. And in so doing I shal be bounden to 
pray, as I doo evermore, to God, for the precervacion 
of your honorable estate longe to endure. 

By your most bounden bed woman, 
ELIZABETH HUNGERFORD. 


Even had John Cotell not been strangled 
and burnt at Farley Castle, Lady Hunger- 
ford’s imprisonment and ill usage there, de- 
scribed in the foregoing letter, would be 
amply sufficient to account for the existence 
of the evil reputation and legends which 
attach to the place ; for her story was, she 
says, well-known to every dweller round 
about. Lady Hungerford complains that 
she has been kept a prisoner “these thre or 
fouer yeres past.” Supposing, then, that her 
incarceration began shortly after her father’s 
death, we may date this threnetic letter about 
the close of the year 1539. Let us mark a 
few of the prominent facts disclosed by the 
letter. 

It has been said that Lord Hussey’s for- 
feiture left Walter, the husband of a wife desti- 
tute of lands or fortune. In what way, then, 
did Lord Hungerford show his displeasure? 


* (2) Grated window. 
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Not satisfied with keeping his wife a close 
prisoner within the castle tower, he sought 
the aid of poison to finally rid himself of her, 
perhaps to be free to take a more advanta- 
geous partner. The poison system having 
failed, Walter sought a divorce from his 
wife, charging her with incontinence ; and 
without giving her opportunity to answer 
that accusation, obtained a discharge of the 
co.nmission. Cromwell, however, in the 
commission, inserted a clause which should 
provide Elizabeth with “thynges necessarie 
in every behalff” for her. Enraged at this, 
Walter again had recourse to the aid of 
poison; happily his prisoner -knew of it. 
Every morsel of food she received, brought 
to her by Walter’s servants, she feared to eat, 
and when her letter was written trusted for 
support to the charity of the villagers, who, 
at night, brought to the “greate wyndowe” 
of her prison, meat and drink, because they 
knew of her Lord’s “ demayner always to his 
wyves.” So we see that Elizabeth was not the 
first victim of Walter’s cruelty. The simple 
words in which the writer describes the vil- 
lagers providing her with a means of sus- 
tenance, brings the scene before us with 
dramatic vividness. Lord Hungerford was 
dreaded by them also, so to avoid his obser- 
vation, and escape his anger, they availed 
themselves of the cover of darkness, to 
practise their acts of kindliness to the 
prisoner. It will be noticed that Elizabeth 
concludes by herself asking for a divorce 
from Walter ; “ or else,” she adds, speaking 
of her husband, “‘ requyre hym to suffere me 
to come out of preson.” She will then, she 
says, come “ up afote” before the minister and 
plead her case. The perils then attending a 
journey on foot from Wiltshire to London 
had no terror for her. She was ready to risk 
everything for freedom—for, as she puts it, 
death itself was preferable to such captivity. 
There is something pathetic in the words 
with which Lady Hungerford concludes her 
letter ; Walter she believes to be in London, 
and may tell his own false version of the 
story to Cromwell. “ Let not his fayre craftie 
and subtill tonge,” she says, “defraud your 
good Lordshipp ;” perhaps, as she wrote this, 
her mind wandered back to the days when her 
lord had spoken to her many a word of fair 
promise, which time had proved to be crafty 


and subtle. Lady Hungerford’s letter gives 
us no alternative ; we must either discard her 
statements as void of foundation, or accept 
them as they stand, and believe Walter to 
have been the incarnation of infamy. If we 
do the latter, it must be admitted that, 
though not perhaps guilty of the treason he 
was charged with, his life was justly ended 
on the scaffold. 

On the 23rd and 25th of February, 1540, 
we have the fact recorded that Lord 
Hungerford was at Farley, and that he took 
the depositions of certain witnesses upon 
some point connected with a chantry founded 
by Thomas Horton ;* one of these witnesses 
was “ Wyllam Byrde, Parson of Fitulton 
and Vicar of Bradford.” It is unfortunate 
that we do not know what answer Cromwell 
made to Walter’s letter, in which he says 
that Byrde was still at large in his parish.t 
The writer, it will be remembered, was, or 
pretended to be, most anxious to hear from 
Cromwell what he should do in the matter, 
adding, that though he had asked many 
times for instructions, as yet he had received 
none. However it may have been, we see 
that in February, 1540, Byrde was still at 
large, and acting as Vicar of Bradford. 

The Parliament of 31 Henry VIII. met 
at Westminster, on the 28th April, 1539; 
Lord Hungerford, we see by the Lords’ 
Journals, was present on the day of meet- 
ing,t and frequently afterwards. The third 
session began on the 12th of April, 1540, and 
was prorogued on the 11th of May following, 
onwhich day Lord Hungerford was again pre- 
sent. After the prorogation he seems to have 
gone back to Farley, as, a few days later, 
on the 1s8th and 19th of May, we 
find him signing the confessions taken before 
him, of several persons, who impeached others 
of treasonable words.§ On the 25th 
of May, the prorogued session of Parliament 
commenced its labours again. Lord Hunger- 
ford was present, and sat constantly until the 
15th of June following; two days after 
that the Bill for Thomas Cromwell’s attainder 
was introduced, being read a second and 
third time on the roth of at, On 


* See State Papers for the year 1540. 
+ See before, p. 51. 
+ Journals of the House of Lords, vol. i. p. 104. 
§ See State Papers for the year 1540. 
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the 2nd of July, the Bill for Lord Hunger- 
ford’s attainder was introduced ; it was read a 
third time, and passed on Wednesday, the 
14th. The entry in the Lords’ Journals 
stands thus :-— 

“ Hodie.—Pro tertio lecta erat attinctura 
“ Willielmi Birde, Clerici et Domini Hunger- 
“ford de Heytesbury, de alta proditione, et 
“communi omnium Procerum consensu, 
“nemine discrepante, est expedita.”* 

On Friday, July the 16th, the Bill was 
returned from the Commons and passed. It 
stands thus on the Parliament Roll :t 


The attainder of Byrde and the Lord Hungerford: 


Sheweth that where William Byrde, clerk, vicar of 
Bradford,t in your county of Wilts, having a traitorous 
heart mind and intent towards your most excellent 
Highnes, and also being confederate, aiding and 
*¢ accounsaill” with the rebels, at the commotion time 
in the north s of this your realm of England, one 
William Williams late of Bradford aforesaid, near kins- 
man§ unto the said William Byrde, the 12th day of 
October in the 28th year of your most noble reign 
[1536] at such times as he, the said William Williams 
went towards the north parts, for the subduing of the 
said rebels, came unto the said William Byrde at 
Fikelton in the same county for to take his leave of 
the said William Byrde, shewing him of his said going 
into the north parts, and the said William Byrde, 
nothing regarding his bounden duty unto God, nor 
yet his duty of allegiance unto your most excellent 
Majesty, then and there falsely, maliciously and 
traitorously answered and said unto the said Williams 
‘*T am soree therefore. Seest thou not how the King 
‘* plucketh doune Abbeis, and images every day ? and 
‘if the King goo thither himselfe he will never come 
‘home againe, ne none of them all which doo goo 
‘with him, and in trueth it were petye he shulde 
“*come home againe.” And the said William Byrde 
of his further wilful, malicious, and traitorous mind, 
at such time as one John Mason, the 20th Day of 
November in the said 28th year of your Majesty’s 
noble reign, at Fikleton aforesaid, said in the presence 
of the said William Byrde, and other persons, ‘* Oh 
‘* good Lord ! I wene all the worlde will be heretick 
‘*in a while” unto whom the said William Byrde, then 
and there answering, said, ‘* Doiste thou marvaill at 
“that? Itell the it is no mervayle, for the great 
*¢ Master of all is an heretike, and suche one that is 
‘not his like in the worlde,” not only in manifest 
dispites, contempt, slander, &c. . . . . contrary to the 
form and effect of divers Statutes in that case pro- 
vided, but also contrary to your peace, crown, and 
dignity. 

And where also Walter Hungerford, knight, Lord 
Hungerford and Heytesbury, having and bearing a 





* Journals of the House of Lords, vol. i. p. 156. 

+ Parliament Roll, 31 & 32 Henry VIII. m. 42. 
+ Bradford is in the original spelt ‘* Brodford.” 

§ William Williams was a nephew of William Byrde. 


traitorous heart and mind towards your Highness, 
knowing the said William Byrde to be a false and 
abominable traitor to your Majesty and to your realm 
of England, falsely, maliciously, and traitorously 
willing and minding to aid, comfort, and assist the 
said William Byrde in his said detestable... . 
treasons, the 20 day of October in the said 28th year of 
your most excellent and virtuous reign caused the said 
William Byrde to be attached, and apprehended of 
treason and to be conveyed and brought to him at 
Farley, in your said county of Wilts, and then and 
there, he the said Lord Hungerford did not only falsely, 
maliciously, and traitorously, assist, comfort, and 


. abet, him the said William Byrde in his said abomin- 


able treasons &c. towards your Highness, but also the 
said Lord Hungerford, did then and there, falsely, 
maliciously, and traitorously, retain and take the said 
William Byrde to be his Chaplain, by the space of one 
quarter of one year, and during the same time did give 
unto the said William Byrde, meat drink and wages, 
And the said Lord Hungerford of his further malicious 
and traitorous mind towards your Highness, being 
seduced and led by instigation of the Devil, nothing 
pondering his bounden duty unto God, nor yet his duty 
of allegiance unto Your Majesty &c. ... .. willing 
and desiring by all his wicked wit and power the 
mortal death and utter destruction of Your most 
royal person, the 22nd day of March in the said 
28th year of your most noble reign, at Farley, &c. 
. ... and at divers other days, and places within 
‘‘the same county, &c. .... **styred, &c. one Sir 
‘¢ Hugh Woodes, Chaplaine, and one Doctour Maw- 
*¢delyn, privily for to conjure to thintente that he 
“ the said Lord Hungerford might know by them howe 
*¢ long your Majesty should lyve, and howe your High- 
“nes should spede against your ennemeys, not only 
“to the great sclaundre and peryll of your moste Royall 
‘¢person, but also contrary to your peace, croune, and 
‘‘dignitie.” And moreover the said Walter Lord 
Hungerford, being a man of false and traitorous heart 
and mind towards your Highness, replete with innu- 
merable,destable, and abominable vices, and wretched- 
ness of living, &c. .. the 11th day of May in the 
said 28th year of your most noble reign, at Heytesbury 
in your said county of Wilts, &c. . . . . and at divers 
other times and places within the same county, con- 
tinually by the space of three years, now last past 
‘*hathe accustomably exercised frequented and 
‘used the abhominable and detestable vice and synne 
“ of- with William Maister*, Thomas Smyth, 
“and other his servaunts,” contrary to your laws, 
statutes, peace, and dignity. For the which said 
treasons and offences by the said Walter Lord Hun- 
gerford, and the said William Byrde severally com- 
mitted and done, as is aforesaid Be it enacted, 
by the assent of the Lords Spiritual, and Temporal, 
and the Commons in this present Parliament assem- 
bled, and by authority of the same, that the said 
Walter - Hungerford Knight, Lord Hungerford of 
Heytesbury, and the said William Byrde, and either 
of them shall by the authority of this Parliament, be 





convicted and attainted of High Treason, and that they . 





* Eleanor, one of Lord Hungerford’s daughters, was 
wife of a William Maister (see ase, p. 50). 
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and either of them shall, bythe authority aforesaid be 
taken deemed and adjudged for abominable traitors, 
and shall have and suffer such pains of death, loss of 
goods chattels and debts, as in case of High Treason, 
and also the said Walter Lord Hungerford and the 
said William Byrde and either of them shall, by the 
authority aforesaid lose and forfeit, &c., all such castles, 
manors, &c, 


On the 24th of July the Bill, amongst seve- 
ral others, received the royal assent, and 
four days later Lord Hungerford, with 
Thomas Cromwell, his former friend and 
patron, suffered death on Tower Hill. 
Holinshed supplies the fact that at the 
time of his death “he seemed so unquiet, 
that many judged him rather in a frenzy 
than otherwise.” 

How far Lord Hungerford was guilty of 
the crimes laid to his charge it is impossible 
to say. The two principal counts in the 
indictment against him were for treason, and 
on that point we have for yerree | only his 
own statements to Cromwell, as to what he did 
to suppress treason, and the indictment itself, 
which tells us what he did to promote it— 
neither authority, I think, particularly reliable. 
It is the last count in Lord Hungerford’s 
indictment that—if sustained—would cast an 
indelible blot upon his character. In support 
of this, we have the fact that his treatment 
of his wives had been unnatural, and the 
significant words which Lady Hungerford 
uses in her letter to Cromwell, where speaking 
of her husband’s accusations against her, 
she says: “but that I may soner obiect such 
matters ayenst hym, with meny other 
destestable and urgent causes than he can 
ayenst me, if I wold express them, as he well 
knowith.” 

Whether guilty or not guilty of treason, 
Lord Hungerford appears to have been guilty 
of the grossest ill-treatment of his wife. 


Sympathy for her must therefore have been. 


awakened, so that it is pleasant to be able to 
record the fact that, after her Lord’s execu- 
tion, she became the wife of Sir Robert 
Throckmorton, with whom she spent many 
years of presumably happy life, and by 
whom she became the mother of several 
children. 


Ny ea 


Brasses of Huntingdonshire. 


By the Rev. Dr. VALpy FRENCH, F.S.A. 


PART II. 


ha eaEFORD D’'ARCY CHURCH.—I 
f° found a brass of an ecclesiastic 
loose in the churchwarden’s house. 

, He is attired in a doctor’s cap 
and academicals,* in kneeling attitude. Mr. 
Herbert Haynesf assigns to it the date 1530, 
and regards it as the production of one of 





the provincial engravers who appear to have - 


established themselves in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambridge. I cannot pass by the 
name of Mr. Haynes without expressing the 
loss which this branch of archeology sus- 
tained in the premature removal of one so 
devoted to the study of Christian archeology, 
so exemplary in every relation of life. 

There is little doubt that this brass keeps 
alive the memory of Dr. W. Taylard, brother- 
in-law of Alicia Taylard, described in the 
first part of this article, and son of the 
William and Elizabeth Taylard before 
mentioned. He is described, in the Visita- 
tion of Huntingdon, by Nicholas Charles, 
as “ Utrius-que juris Doctor, persona de 
Offord et ibi sepultus.” I should mention 
that the villages of Dodington and Offord 
D’Arcy are not two miles apart as the crow 
flies ; the river Ouse flows between the two, 
over which is a bridge at Offord. This Dr. 
Taylard appears as a legatee in the will of 
William Taylard, His father, and in that of 
Alicia, his widowed sister. He was also 
executor of John Taylard, of Upwood. His 
name occurs, too, in several contemporary 
indentures. Before the restoration of the 
church by the late Rev. W. Thor ».ll, I am 
told by Mr. Birch that this brass was upon 
the pavement of the chancel. 

Brass of Sir Lawrence Pabenham, and his 
two wives, attached to the south wall of the 
nave in Offord D’Arcy Church. Engraved 
about 1440. ‘This is the only brass now 


‘ extant iz the church. The inscription runs: 


Hic jacent Laurenci Pabenham Miles qui obiit x° 
die Mens Junii A° d’ni M° cccc®. et d’na Elisabeth 
uxor dicti Laurency. 





* An ample gown completely covering the person 
and provided with a tippet. 
F Vol. i. 29; vol. ii. 90. 
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Una tri’ sororu ac ffiliaru’ t heredu’ d’ni Joh’is 
Engeyne d’ni de Engeyne. que obiit xxiij? die mensis 
Septembr Anno. 

d’ni M® ccc® Ixxvij®. Ac d’na Johanna sec’da ux’ 
dicti laurency filia Egidij daubeney militis. qu ai’bu 
ppi’ciet d’s Amen. 


The period speaks for itself. The plate 
armour has superseded the mail. The 
bascinet is less pointed. It encases the 
whole head. There is a gorget of plate in- 
stead of the camail. In the place of the 
jupon we see a cuirass, and attached to it a 
skirt of seven taces, or plates overlapping 
upwards. The epaulieres consist of more 
pieces. Roundels appear which are secured 
by rivets. The misericorde is worn almost 
behind the knight. The fingers are not 
divided. The belt isdiagonal. The pommel 
of the sword is pyriform. 

The lower portions of these effigies are 
lost. Among other good examples of this 
period of armour may be mentioned the brass 
of Sir John Wilcotes, in Great Tew Church, 
Oxfordshire ; of Robert Suckling, in Barsham 
Church, Suffolk ; of Ivo Fitzwaryn, in Wan- 
tage Church, Berkshire ; and a fair example of 
a knight between his two wives is the brass 
of Sir John Hanley and wife in Dartmouth 
Church. 

The ladies both wear the horned head- 
dress. The dress of the first wife corresponds 
almost entirely to that of Lady Le Moigne, 
and therefore needs no further remarks. 
The second wife wears an elegant and simple 
dress, consisting of a supertunic, encircled 
at the waist by a plain broad band. The 
collar falls back upon the shoulders, the 
sleeves hang like those ofa surplice. Be- 
neath this dress was a kirtle with tight cuffs. 
A precisely similar dress appears on the 
brass of Maud, wife of John Fossebrook, in 
Crauford Church, Northhamptonshire. She 
was nurse to King Henry VII. 

Lawrence de Pabenham obtained by his 
father’s will the manor of Thenford, in 
Northamptonshire. Bridges, in his history 
of that county, states that this Lawrence 
was twice married—that his first wife was 
Elizabeth, the daughter of John Engayne, by 
whom he had issue one only daughter, 
Catherine, the wife of Sir Thomas Aylesbury ; 
that his second wife was Joane, the daughter 
of — Dawbeney (this Offord brass teaches 


us that his name was Jiles), by whom he 
had issue one son, John, and one daughter, 
Eleanor. 

Again, in vol. ii. p. 123, Bridges remarks 
that John Engayne being a banneret and 
resident in Huntingdonshire, was required, 
with all the power he could raise, to attend 
King Edward III. into France. By Joane, 
his wife, daughter of Sir Robert Peverel, he 
had one son, Thomas, and three daughters, 
Joyce, Liizabeth, and Mary. His son, 
Thomas Engayne, succeeded to his posses- 
sions. This Thomas married Catherine, 
daughter of the Earl of Devon. Upon his 
decease without issue, his sisters—Joyce, 
wife of John de Goldington ; Elizabeth, widow 
of Sir Lawrence Pabenham, Knight; and 
Mary, wife of Sir William Bemak, Knight— 
became his heirs. These sisters subsequently 
divided his estate between them. 

Somersham.—Brass of a Priest. On the 
ground, within the altar tails. The date, 
early sixteenth century. He is clad in 
chasuble, alb, and amice. The stole and 
maniple are wanting. He holds in his hands 
a chalice which contains a wafer, upon which 
is stamped I. H. S., the three Greek initial 
letters of the word, IHZOUZ.* His head 
appears with the tonsure, and with that 
particular form of tonsure in which the hair 
is preserved and only a bald spot shows 
upon the crown of the head. This kind of 
tonsure was unknown in the Early Church, for 
St. Jerome, commenting upon Ezekiel xliv. 
20, says, ‘This evidently demonstrates that 
we ought neither to haye our heads shaved 
as the priests and votaries of Isis and Serapis, 
nor yet to suffer our hair to grow long, after 
the luxurious manner of barbarians and 
soldiers.” + 

It seems at first sight difficult to decide 
the dates of pre-Reformation ecclesiastics 
upon brasses, but the following indications 
reveal a late date :—(1) Careless delineation ; 
(2) Omissions, as here (exactly the same 
omissions of stole and maniple occur in the 
brass of the Rev. William Byggins in Sawston 
Church, Cambridgeshire) ; (3) The apparel 
of the alb encircles only the upper half of 
the sleeve ; (4) The material is stouter, and 


* They were first found, I believe, on a gold coin 
of Basilius I., a.p. 867. 
+ Cited by Bingham, vol. i. p. 229. 
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hence stiffer; (5) The hair worn short; 
(6) The ends of the stole and maniple are 
narrower; (7) The vestments fit looser ; 
(8) More shading is employed; (9) The 
lines are less bold. 

The amice and ald are not certain indica- 
tions of the priestly office; for angels, when 
represented on brasses, are often found so 
vested, as also is St. Matthew as an evan- 
gelistic symbol. 

‘There are three brasses of civilians in the 
county—viz., at Godmanchester, Stilton, and 
Broughton. 

That at Godmanchester represents a 
civilian with his two wives. It is situated 
at the entrance of the chancel. The civilian 
remains perfect ; only the matrices of the 
brasses of the wives remain, their figures 
placed as usual to the right and left of their 
husband, faced towards him. The indenta- 
tions both of the wives and of the inscrip- 
tions below are clearly defined. This brass 
is engraved in Fox’s History of Godmanches- 
ter. The date is early sixteeath century. 
The civilian is represented in a long, full 
gown, open up the front, with very full sleeves, 
which are edged with ermine; a frontal 
orfrey of ermine is-also distinguishable. He 
wears a gypciere, or purse.* The “cut-purse” 
was so termed from the manner in which he 
severed this gypciere from the girdle. 

The class of costume represented on this 
brass is common from the year 1500 till the 
reign of Edward VI. 

The figures are in standing posture, charac- 
teristic of the period. Similar costume may 
be seen on brasses in Pakefield: and: Little 
Waldingfield Churches, Suffolk. The hair is 
represented as long, after the year 1480. 

In Broughton Church are matrices of ‘two 
magnificent brasses. Ot the metal, nothing 
remains but some fragmentary portions pre- 
served by the rector. One of these was to 
the memory of Lawrence Martin and wife ; 
date about 1490. Portions of the inscription 
remain—a shield with initials L. M:, and a 
canting rebus ; also an evangelistic symbol. 

The man wears the usual civilian dress, 


with gypciere and rosary pendant. The - 


* These were generally made of stamped leather, 
or velvet, and were frequently ornamented with 
foliated and other patterns, The frame-work was 
often of metal. 


rosary, as is well known, is a method of 
counting beads, so as to meditate upon the 
incarnation, passion, and resurrection of 
Christ. It is divided into three parts, each 
consisting of five mysteries, to be contem- 
plated during the repeating of five decades 
upon the beads. 

The Lawrence Martins are, I believe, a 
Suffolk family. They seem to have settled 
at Long Melford in the time of Richard II. 
Their cloth-mark and the initials of Roger 
and Lawrence Martin appear on thirteen 
stone shields outside the Martin chancel in 
that church. This chancel was built by his 
benevolence late in the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Almack, in a Paper read before the 
Suffolk Institute of Archzology, speaks of a 
very ancient altar-tomb in that church, with- 
out inscription, supposed to be for Lawrence 


‘Martin, with the image of St. Lawrence and 


his gridiron over him. 

In Broughton Church we find a similar 
shield to that in Long Melford; the same 
initials, “L.M.,” but instead of the cloth-mark 
is the canting rebus of a tun or cask. In St. 
John’s, Cambridge, Ashéon is represented by 
an ash-tree growing out of a tun. In Bristol 
Cathedral, Abbot Burton’s rebus is the plant 
“ burr,” growing out of atun, The rebus of 
“ Bolton” is a tun pierced by abolt, Bishop 
Langton’s rebus, in his chantry in Winches- 
ter Cathedral, is a musical note called a 
“long” inserted into a tun. The see “Win- 
ton.” is represented by a vine and a tun. 

The evangelistic symbol of the ox repre- 
sents St. Luke; the explanation given of 
this symbol being that the ox, as the emblem 
of sacrifice, is the sign of a priest or victim ; 
and St. Luke dwells specially upon our 
Lord’s sacerdotal power. Others assert that 
the evangelistic attributes are taken from the 
four faces in the first chapter of Ezekiel. 

At Stilton is a brass in the nave to Richard 
Curthoyse, yeoman, date 1573, and wife, 
Anne, 1606; also to their sons, Thomas, 
1590, and John, 1618. 

The dress of the father and son is pre- 
cisely similar. They wear a furred gown, a 
costume which is still preserved in the livery 
gown of the City of London ; they are bare- 
headed, with full ruff, high-buttoned waist- 
coat, knee-breeches. The lady wears a hat, 
ruff, open-breasted gown, padded shoulders, 
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stomacher, hooped skirt covering the feet, 
very like the dress of Ciceley Page in Bray 
Church, Bucks. ; 

The dress is conventional throughout. 
That of the father and his wife is exactly 
like the costume on a brass at Enfield, 
Middlesex, to William Smith, of the Guards, 
servant to Henry VIII., Mary, and Elizabeth, 
who lied 1592. 

The son wears the much shorter dress of 
a later period—the doublet and petticoat 
hose, with short cloak over all. 

The inscription under the parents is :— 

Here lyeth buried the bodies of Richard Curthoyse 
late of Stilton yeoman and Anne his wife by whom 
she had issue three sones and three daughters John 
Tho William Ann Isabell land Joane the said 
Richard deceased the 15 day of January 1573 and the 
said Ann y® second of Decemb® Anno 1606. 

That beneath the sons is :— 


Here also lyeth buried the bodies of Thomas & 
John sonnes of the abovesaid Richard and Ann 
which Thomas deceased the xviii day of May Anno 
Domini 1590 and John the xxii of July 1618 to whose 
pious memorie William His Brother caused this 
monment to be laid. 

In Little Gidding Church are six little 
brasses, rendered singularly interesting as 
commemorating some of the family of that 
holy man, Nicholas Ferrar, whose memoirs 
have been written by Dr. Peckard, formerly 
master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and whose life appears i” extenso in the 
Ecclesiastical Biography of Christopher 
Wordsworth. 

Walkeline de Ferrariis came over with 
William the Conqueror. To Henry de 
Ferrariis William gave Tutbury and other 
castles. In time the family became 
numerous, founded religious houses, and had 
the honour of peerage. One line established 
itself in Yorkshire, from which descended 
Nicolas, the father of the celebrated 
Nicolas. He was born in 1592, in the 
parish of St. Mary Stayning, in Mark Lane ; 
was educated at Enborn, near Newbury. In 
his fourteenth year he entered at Clare Hall, 
took his B.A. in 1610. In 1613 his health 
failed, and it was suggested that he should 
join that noble party who accompanied 
Elizabeth to the Palatinate with the palsgrave, 
her husband. He formed one of the retinue, 
and was much noticed by Elizabeth. At 
Amsterdam he quitted the royal party; 


visited Hamburg, Leipsic, Prague, Padua, 
Rome, Madrid, and thence home, having 
studied deeply at several of the universities, 
and having been smitten with dangerous 
illness both at Padua and Marseilles. In 
1618 he returned to England, declined the 
Savilian Professorship at Oxford, succeeded 
his brother in 1622 as deputy-governor of 
the Virginia Company, and extricated him 
from his embarrassment. He soon resolved 
upon religious retirement, and purchased the 
lordship of Little Gidding, 1624. Nothing 
was left but a large mansion-house and a 
tiny church adjoining. He obtained leave 
from Bishop (afterwards Archbishop) Wil- 
liams to have service performed. He put it 
in repair. The minister of the adjoining 
parish of Steeple Gidding performed daily 
service at eight, litany at ten, evensong at 
four. Nicholas resolved to become deacon ; 
Bishop Laud ordained him in 1626. Mrs. 
Ferrar was dissatisfied with the repair of the 
church. She floored and wainscotted it 
throughout, provided suitable furniture for | 
communion-table, pulpit, and desk, taking 
care that the two latter should be on the 
same level; she provided a new font, with 
leg, laver, and cover all of brass, and a large 
brass lectern. Beneath the east window, 
the Commandments, Pater Noster, and 
Apostles’ Creed were engraved on four 
tablets of brass. These produce a curious 
effect from the west entrance. 

The devotions of the family were constant 
both in their oratory and the church. The 
procession to church was conducted in the 
following order :— 

The three schoolmasters in gowns and 
Monmouth caps; Mrs. Ferrars’ grandsons in 
same costume, two and two ; her son, Mr. J. 
Ferrar, and her son-in-law, Mr. Collet, same 
dress ; Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, imsurplice, hood, 
and square cap, sometimes leading his mother. 

Mrs. Collet and ail her daughters two and 
two; all the servants two and two, dress 
uniform ; then on Sundays the choristers two 
and two. 

I cannct stay to notice their attitude and 
obeisances in church, the general rigour of 
their lives, their recreations, meals, method 
of education. Suffice it simply to mention 
the system of nightly watchings. There was 
a constant double night watch, of men at one 
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end of the house, of women at the other. 
The watchings began at 9 P.m., and ended at 
1 A.M. It was so arranged that each watch 
should, in those four hours, distinctly repeat 
the whole Book of Psalms in the way of 
antiphony ; that they should then pray for 
the life of the king and his sons. Their 
watch being ended, they went to Mr. Ferrar’s 
door, bade him good morrow, and left a 
lighted candle for him. At one he rose and 
betook himself to religious meditation, found- 
ing his practice upon the passage, “ At mid- 
night will I rise and give thanks.” The 
following pedigree is based upon statements 
upon the brasses :— 


Laurence Wodenoth, Esq., of the ancient family of that name, of 
Savington Hall, Cheshire. 


Mary Wedeoeer tine Fan (father d, 1637.) 





Israel Owen, 


| 
Bathsheba=John Farrar, Nicuotas, J. B.Opita dae, 


d. 1657. d. 1637, 3rd . 1657. 
son. 


Sir T. Brook, 


| 
Nictlas. John Farrar=Annye. Solomon Mapletoft=Judith & 
d. 1719. 15 others, 


Mary. 


The inscriptions read as follows :— 


Here lyeth the Body of 

John Farrar, Sagi.» Lord of 
this Mannour, who departed 
this life y® 288 of Sept". 1657. 
Here lyeth the Body of 

Anny® Wife of John Ferrar, 
Esq'., who departed this life 
the 8° of March, 1702, 

She was the daughter of 

St Tho Brook. 


Here lyeth the Body of 
John Ferrar, Esq'., Lord 
of this Mannour, who 
Departed this life Feb™ 
the 23, 1719. Aged 89. 


Here lyeth y® Body of Mary Mapletoft, Eldest 
Daughter of Solomon Mapletoft & Judeth his wife, 
& grandchild to John and Susanna Collet, she died 
y° 14 of July, 1656. 

Here also sleepeth Susa’na, Wife to John Collet, 
Esq", By whom she had Issue 8 sonns & 8 Daugh- 
ters, she was y® only Daughter of M*. Nicolas Farrar, 
of London, Merchant, & sister to John Farrer, Esq'., 
late L* of this Man’or, who died y® 9 Oct""., 1657, 
aged 76 years. 

Here sleepeth Eleanor Goddard, Daughter to 
George Long of London, Merchant, and Relict of 
James Goddard of Marston in Wilts, Gent., who died 
April the 20%, 1717. 


In Stanground Church, close to Peterboro’, 
are two inscriptions as follows :— 

Here lyeth buried y® body of Elias Petit, some- 
time Vicar of this place, 4" sonn to Valentine Petit 
of Dandelyon in the Isle of Thanet in Kent, Esquire, 
who departed this life xv" Novemb., 1634, o’ the 
yeare of his age 31°", 

Hic jacet Corpus Roberti Smith Genos, 
qui obiit quarto die Decembris A® D'ni, 1558. 
Finibus exiguis clauduntur corporis artus 
Viva vivet virtus spiritus astra tenet. 

Here lyeth buried the bodye of Alice Smith, wife 
to Thomas Smith, sonne to the above said Robt. 
Smith, who dyed the v of Septemb', A° D’ni, 1595. 

Whose constant zeale to serve the Lord, 

Whose loyall love to husband dere, 

Whose tender care towards children al, 

Remaines abyve though corpes lye here. 
SMYTH. 

In Overton Waterville, north aisle, recum- 
bent, is this inscription :— 

Hic jacet Johannes de Herlyngton qui obiit 
xii die January A° d’ni mill’mo ccceviii. 
In Winwick, nave, recumbent, is the 
inscription :— ' 
Here lyeth the Body of Edward Collin* 
The son of Edward Collin of Winwick Gen 
who Departed this life the 28th day of Januar” 


1685 in the 49" year of his age and left 
issue Edmund his only child. 


In Offord D’Arcy Church, or rather, be- 
longing to it, in the possession of the church- 
warden, is the inscription :— 


Johannes’ Atkinsonus dudum 
Offordi’ Rector utriusque 
Pius prudens vigilans fidelis 
Anno etatis climacterico 
Christo milleno sexcenteno 
Quarto que deno Junii septimo 
Vitam hanc morte vel magis vita 
Feliciore commutavit 
Istoque est conditus monumento 
Quod illi posuit sumptu suo 

‘ Amans amanti conjux viro. 


“Climacterico” is a peculiar expression. 
In Bythorn Church are the following 
inscriptions :— 
Beneath this stone are deposited the remains of 
Philip Huslwait a native of Bythorne, 
who in the 66th year of his age 
departed this Transitory life Feb* 12th 1788 
at Tempsford in the County of Bedford, 
in hope through the divine mercy of a 
resurrection to life and felicity eternal. 
‘¢ We know that if our earthly house,” &c. 
2 Cor. vi. 
Here lyeth y® body of Sillina Parris 
y® wife of William Parris shee 
dyed y® 31th of Octo" 1658. 
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In Sawitry St. Andrew is an inscription to 
Mary, wife of Rev. John Newton, rector, 
1633. Chancel. 

Thurning Church :— 

Aspice, dic titulum legis in hoc sepulchro 

Conjugem piam foeminam, religiosam 

Suorum nuper solatia in funus versa 
Clauditur hic eenigma charitatis, sine liberis mater / 

Quos enim natura negavit fecit charitas 

Quz in hoc saltem domicilio semper incaluit 

Majora velis ; tegitur hac urna Susanna Welles 

Imo ossa hic conduntur, spiritus in sinu Abrahe. 


Reade here, & learne to live under this stone 

Lye Grace & Vertue, twisted in to one 

Here rests interr4 y® Friend (there needs no more) 

Of God, of Church, of Kindred, house and poore, 

All would not save life, but here needs must lye 

So much true worth, reade here & learn to dye. 

Ita parentavit moestissimus Nepos, S. D. 

From St. Neots Church, far the most 
beautiful in the county, all the brasses are 
gone ; the most ancient is a dark blue marble 
slab, now in the Jesus Chapel. Upon the 
face of the stone is a dog, supporting a cross, 
of which the stem is represented as budding, 
and the transverse beams as branching into 
trefoils thrice-ternate. Upon the sockets 
may be deciphered— 

Joha’ne La’ Lovs LE List Isst., 
Prie Pur Le Alme De Luy 

Ky Pur Lalme de Luy Pri’era 
Cent Jours de Pardoun Avera.‘ 

In Jesus Chapel is a piece of mural tablet, 
on which are the characters OR THE SOV. 
Below this is an escutcheon charged with 
a crown. This has been absurdly referred 
to St. Neot. The crown on the shield was 
supposed to denote the royal birth of the 
saint (as brother of King Alfred), the R was 
copied as a B, the punctuation omitted ; and 
the archzologist was presented with “ob-the- 
sov” for his ingenuity to work upon. Mr. 
Whitaker, who wrote the life of St. Neot, 
changed the letter o into a, and ventured 
the interpretation “ Ob thesaurum in ccelo,” 
&c. Others suppose it— 


Of your charite pray for the soul of. 
Mr. Gorhams, who, in his valuable history of 
St. Neots, enlarges upon this _ subject, 
imagines that the crown belonged to the 
founder of Jesus Chapel before mentioned. 


CEILS 


Reviews. 


Loct e Libro Veritatum; Passages selected from 
Gascoigne’s Theological Dictionary illustrating the 
condition of Church and State, 1403-1458. With 
an Introduction by JAMES E. THOROLD RocErs 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1881.) Small 4to. 
Pp. xc. 254. 

= R. THOROLD ROGERS has done great 

service by the publication of this book. 
It is a book that might have been produced 
perhaps by a publishing society, and been 
accessible, therefore, only to a few; but 
in the ordinary way it is one that rarely meets with 
approval, either at the hands of so competent an 
editor as Mr. Rogers, or, more seldom still, at the 
hands of a publisher. Its particular value lies in the 
fact that it tells us a great deal of the social life and 
some of the political events of a period not much 

known in English history—the reign of Henry VI. 
In the following passage in his Constitutional History 
(iii. p. 176) Professor Stubbs sums up an event which 
was the key-note to much that happened in those 
troublous times :—‘‘ The clergy, under the guidance 
of Bouchier, were employed in the trial of Bishop 
Pecock, of Chichester, a learned and temperate divine, 
who was trying to convert the heretics by argument 
rather than by force, and who, in the strength of his 
own faith, had made admissions which recommended 
him to neither the orthodox nor the heterodox.” 
That Pecock was not the enlightened precursor of 
broader views of theology; that his trial and con- 
demnation were as much for an attempt to further the 
Yorkist cause as for heterodoxy ; that he upheld in the 
pulpit what was recognized as the crying evil of the age 
—the utter worthlessness of the clergy—is proved b 
Gascoigne’s work. And Mr. Rogers points out wit 
singular force that Pecock’s tenets and preachings were 
but a sample of what was going on almost everywhere, 
and steadily bringing down upon the nation the civil 
war between York and Lancaster. That war, nominally 
the factious fight between two rival families, was really 
due to the ‘two cankers of the time, the total cor- 
ruption of the Church and the utter lawlessness of the 
aristocracy.” How the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment stood out against these abuses, and gained 
thereby a great stride in the development of present 
constitutional law, is well told by Mr. Rogers, ‘‘ To 
my mind,” he says, “the parliamentary leaders 

of these six years of the fifteenth century (1449-1454) 

are as real, as noble, and as worthy as any in the long 
succession of wise statesmen that I have read of, or 
have known.” This is not saying too much. The 

Commons had to fight against the ‘‘ want of gover- 
nance” in a king who was as nearly a saint as 
humanity can approach to. ‘‘ There is nothing more 
touching in English history,” says Mr. Rogers, ‘‘ than 
the reverence men felt for Henry.” Nominally, and 
through the evil counsellors who were by his side, 
Henry upheld the bad government, Then, again, the 
Commons had to fight against the power of the 
turbulent nobles, whom the king even could not check ; 
and they had to fight against the turbulent populace, 
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who had learnt rebellion from the hard school of want 
and oppression. Grand as was the career of Henry V., 
noble as was the cause of his war with France—viz., 
the uprooting of religious and sociai abominations, 
that war cost England years of misery, though it 
gained her some of her glorious renown as a nation, 
and some of her parliamentary privileges. Mr. Rogers 
depicts Henry V. in a splendid light—as a crusader 
against European immorality. Severely orthodox, 
scrupulously just, a model of private virtue, of daunt- 
less heroism, of consummate military skill—are the 
characteristics of the father of that sixth Henry whose 
life was only wrong in that he was born a monarch, 
and succeeded to the inheritance of the victor of 
Agincourt. ' ; ‘ 

We cannot linger longer over this most interesting 
volume. We have no space to spare to speak of the 
social history here contained, of the new evidence con- 
tributed to the history of prices, of commerce, and of 
taxation in England. e have only to say how 
much there is to admire in the literary skill and the 
historical judgment shown in the selection here laid 
before the student ; and we lay the book down with a 
recommendation to literary men to study its quaint 
local Latin (if one may so say), and to historical 
students to study its new information. 





Records of the Past ; being English Translations - 
the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. Vol. XII. 
Egyptian Texts. Vain Bagster and Sons, 
1881.) 8vo, pp. viii. 161. 

We are sorry to say that this is the last volume of 
this valuable series published under the directions of 
the Biblical Archzeological Society. Whether we 
consider the political, or whether we consider the 
social and institutional history contained in these 
twelve volumes, there can but be one opinion that 
they are of the utmost value to the Biblical student. 
The present volume, in addition to the texts, now for 
the first time published, contains an alphabetical 
Table of Contents of the series of twelve volumes, 
and we are promised a supplementary volume, con- 
taining a copious alphabetical index of the proper 
names and leading points of interest in the series. 
The present volume consists of translations of the 
Book of Hades—a sacred book of the Egyptians—the 
dream of Thothmes IV., and several inscriptions of 
great interest. The most interesting of these is cer- 
tainly the Book of Hades. It givesa fresh insight into 
Egyptian thought on a subject which has always 
found an important place in all systems of religion. 
How clearly the ancient thought of Egypt is eled 
by the thought of European nations is, however, best 
seen in the translation from a papyrus of Leyden by 
M. Maspero. In this we have aiaened complaining 
of the evil condition he is in three years at least after 
he became a widower. Though the Leyden Papyrus 
is not an official document, the translator thinks it 
has a judicial character, and compares its incidents 
to the curious actions the Norsemen brought against 
ghosts in the Middle Ages. They accused, judged, 
and found guilty dead persons who rose from the 
tomb to haunt the house they lived in. In like 
manner, in this Egyptian document, it appears as if 
the husband sues “ the wise spirit” of his wife, and 
VOL, IV. 





forbids it to inflict on him persecutions which no 


anterior ill-usage ever justified. ‘To transmit the writ 
unto Ament, says M. Maspero, he probably read it 
aloud in the tomb, and then tied it to the statue 
which was supposed to represent his wife. She re- 
ceived the summons in the same way she was 
accustomed to receive the prayers and food which 
were given to her statue at certain times of the year. 
This is a glimpse of the important work we have in 
these volumes, and we congratulate the Society upon 
the successful accomplishment of its valuable labours 
—labours which many might, and, indeed, must, have 
shrunk from if they had not been supported by the 
unity of effort which societies produce, 


seme 


Ancient Wood and Iron Work in Cambridge. By 
W. B. REDFARN ; the letterpress written with the 
assistance of the Rev. D. J. STEWART, M.A., and 
JOHN WILLIs CLARK, M.A. (Cambridge: W. P. 
Spalding.) Parts 1,2. Folio. 

These are the first two parts of what promises to be 

a most interesting and important work. There is so 
much vamped-up woodwork to be seen now-a-days, 
that accurate tepresentations—such as are given here 
—of really authentic pieces, are of special value to all 
interested in this charming branch of art. The six plates 
here produced representa panel of bolddesign in Queen’s 
College Lodge, carved in 1531-32, which was moved 
from the College Hall to the President’s Lodge in 1732- 
34; a chair in the same lodge, which, without proof, has 
been pay rw to have belonged to Erasmus; book- 
cases in Trinity Hall Library, of about 1590; a nobly 
proportioned chimney-piece of about 1620, at a house 
in St. Andrew’s Street; an earlier chimney-piece 
(dated 1594) at 3, Sussum’s Yard, Bridge Street ; and 
a richly carved arm-chair of about 1630, We are not 
informed as to the extent of this book, but we trust 
that before it is completed the author will add an in- 
troduction, giving an historical account of the changes 
of style in wood-work at various periods, and the in- 
fluence of foreign artists upon our English taste ; and 
we also hope that he will be able to ferret out the 
names of some of the artists who produced these 
beautiful objects. 





Southwark and its Story. By CHARLOTTE G. 
Bocer. (London: Simpkin & Marshall. 1881.) 
8vo, pp. 236. : 

A series of articles in the columns of a local paper 
is the origin of this little book. The author 
compiled some very readable matter, covering a long 
period—z.c., from the time of the Romans tothe present 
day. There is nothing in these pages but what is familiar 
to the antiquary ; but, as the mass of general readers 
are frequently unacquainted with the history of their 
immediate neighbourhoods, this small volume will 

rove of value in directing attention to some of those 
andmarks which are in the present day too rapidly 
disappearing. It is written in an agreeable manner, 
and cannot prove tedious to the most superficial 
reader. Southwark, the most ancient of metropolitan 
boroughs, is rich in historical interest. Mrs. Boger 
says :—“It struck me that what was new and in- 
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teresting to myself might be equally so to others 
especially to those who have not time or courage to 
face more solid reading on the subject.” ‘The work 
tells of the visit of the Romans, Danes, and Saxons ; 
and, of course, St. Mary’s Overies occupies a promi- 
nent position. The Abbey of Bermondsey and its royal 
associations are treated at some length in chapter vii. 
Some modern historical events are also graphically 
portrayed—the unfortunate incident arising out of 
the visit of the Austrian General, Haynau, to the 
brewery of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins, as well as 
the large fire of 1861, the greatest conflagration which 
has occurred in the metropolis since the memorable 
fire of 1666. Mrs. Boger tells us ‘‘that she has 
omitted much of interest with regard to the inns, 
prisons, &c.” These, with their peculiar associations 
and incidents, are fast becoming things of the past, 
and every year adds to their obliteration. A 
perusal of this book may awaken attention, and in- 
duce readers to refer to more comprehensive works. 
We cordially recommend it to the notice of our 
readers, and wish it every success. 





Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society. 
Vol II. Part II., new series. (Colchester: W. 
Wiles. ) 

There is much of extreme interest to the antiqua 
in this number of the Essex Archeological Society’s 
Transactions. There are—‘“ A History ofthe Priory at 
Hatfield Regis, a/ias Hatfield Broad Oak,” by G. 
Alan Lowndes ; ‘‘ Records relating to the Guild or 
Fraternity of Jesus, in Prittlewell,” by J. A. Sparvel 
Bayly ; ‘‘ Inventories of Church Goods, 6th Ed. IV.,” 
and “ Particulars of the Descent of the Manor of Little 
Stambridge,” by H. W. King ; and an Account of the 
town and church of Witham,” by Lieut.-Col. W. J. 
Lucas. The first named Paper gives some interesting 
land records of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and these are always valuable to the student of history. 
That the arable lands were cultivated upon the prin- 
ciple of the open intermixed lands of the old village 
community there is some curious evidence. We have 
the *‘ dool, and unploughed strip of land ina ploughed 
field,” which tells us of the narrow grass balks sepa- 
rating the allotments in the common fields; and there 
are one or two instances of fines for encroachment, 
which belong equally to the open-field cultivation, 
thus: ‘‘ The Prior was also fined sixpence for a tres- 
pass with ten of his beasts in the wheat of the Lady 
of the Manor, and fourpence for six of his pigs being 
in the same.” The Paper on the Guild of Prittlewell 
gives some curious information on this important 
subject, and should be compared with the evidence 
brought together by Mr. Toulmin Smith, Mr. Coote, 
and Mr. Cornelius Walford. We have only space left 
to draw attention to the Roman pavement discovered 
at Colchester, the design of which differs considerably 
from that of any hitherto found there. The account 
of this discovery is accompanied by three illus- 
trations showing the pavement as it exists—a 
conjectural restoration from the remaining details— 
and a plan of the site on which it was found. We 
congratulate the Society upon its satisfactory financial 
statement, and feel sure that all the members must be 
more than satisfied with the labours of their indefati- 
gable secretary. 


An Old Story re-told from the “‘ Newcastle Courant.” 
The Rebellion of 1745. Printed for Private Circula- 
tion, 1881. 

On the leaf next this title-page there is the 
followi note:—“The following compilation 
appeared in the Newcastle Courant from week to 
week, and for that purpose was written in sections as 
it appears. It was notintended to be a complete history 
of the Rebellion, but merely a reproduction of what 
was said in the North of England concerning the 
movement at the time it took place.” The excerpts 
are connected here and there by fresh matter. Those 
who have the main facts of the transaction in their 
minds will find this a very interesting narrative. It 
contains many odds and ends of information not to be 
found in histories, but which throw a good deal of 
light upon the state of the country at that time. We 
should have thought it would have found a larger 
circle of readers than that likely to arise from “ private 
circulation.” 





The Western Antiquary, or Devon and Cornwall Note 
Book, Edited by W. H. K. Wright. July 1881. 
(Plymouth: Latimer & Son.) Part. I. 

The means by which we gain knowledge of local 
antiquities are rapidly increasing and the first part of 
this new claimant is made up of some very excellent 
notes from a great many out of the way sources, and 
from the pensof many able men, among whom we may 
note Mr. J. P. Briscoe, Mr. W. H. Rogers, Rev. H. 
Friend, Mr. G. C. Boase. These notes are reprinted 
from the Weekly Mercury under the able editorship of 
Mr. W. H. K. Wright, and we cordially re-echo the 
words we said when the scheme was first started, and 
wish the Western Antiquary every success. If it 
keeps an independent course, and gathers up within 
the compass of its pages all that is yet to be learnt of 
Devon and Cornwall, it will have a career of great 
usefulness and of some considerable duration. 





Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. Parts X. and 

XI. (London: W. Kent & Co. 1881.) 

These are — continuations of previous good 
work, Thereal value of such publications consists in 
the fact that contributors who are interested in the 
history of their localities may send up valuable in- 
formation without troubling to put it into literary 
shape. By this means there is accumulated within a 
small compass the materials by which others may 
hereafter build up a history. We hope that Gloucester- 
shire men will enrol themselves in the good work, and 
thereby continue to make their Notes and Queries 
all that it should be in the literature of the age. It is 
much more the local inquirer than the literary man 
that can do good in this department. Among the 
most interesting articles we may mention that on the 
Custom of the » Pompe of Longhope, Building Tradi- 
tions, some Local Bibliographies and some Indexes to 
Monumental Inscriptions. There is also a very use- 
ful map of Gloucestershire attached to Part XI. 
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Meetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 


—— 
METROPOLITAN. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SocrETY.—July 29, Annual Meeting.—Mr. J. G. 
Waller in the Chair. The Annual Report was read. 
It stated that the Society was in a flourishing con- 
dition, and that the funds were all that could be 
desired. The summer excursion to Enfield was, 
through the kindness of the Rev. George Hodson and 
Mr. E. Ford, one of the best the Society had had. 
The increase in the number of members was satisfac- 
tory. The report, with the balance-sheet, was 
adopted, and the officers were re-elected. 

HIsTORICAL.—July 21.—Mr. C. Walford in the 
Chair. The following Papers were read :—“ Extracts 
from the first Register Book of the Parish of Penrith,” 
by the Rev. E. King, being various notes referring to 
remarkable events, local and general, interspersed 
among the regular entries of baptisms, marriages, &c., 
from 1556 to 1707, referring to Border raids, visita- 
tions of the plague, induction of vicars, the Earl of 
Essex conspiracy, excommunications, &c. —“ Voltaire 
in his relation to the Study of General History, from 
a Philosophical Point of View,” by Dr. G. G. Zerffi. 
—**On the Early History of the Mediterranean Popu- 
lations from the Emblems on the Greek and Roman 
Autonymous Coins of Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Italy, Spain, &c.,” by Mr. Hyde Clarke. These he 
showed were symbols of the names of cities in 
Canaanite, Khita, Cypriote, Etruscan, Iberian, &c. 
From the coins, gems, and syllabaries he demonstrated 
the community of Cyprus and Attica, their resem- 
blance to Akkad in ancient India. From the numeral 
values of the Hebrew or Pheenician alphabet he 
determined their origin from the Canaanite and the 
identity of this with Khita. 

INDEX SocIETY.—July 25, Annual Meeting.—Mr. 
Robert Harrison in the Chair. Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
read the third Annual Report of the Council, a docu- 
ment of considerable length. The main object of this 
Society was to build up gradually an encyclopedic in- 
dex, which, being in divisions, would be in the most 
handy of forms. It was expected that before the end of 
the present year an arrangement might be completed 
by which, for a small annual sum, the Society may 
be accommodated with the use of an office in the 
neighbourhood of the British Museum. The Index 
of Obituary Notices for 1880 will be published in a 
separate volume. The Index for 1880 will be the 
largest yet issued, as it contains a considerable number 
of entries from American papers. The Chairman, 
in moving the adoption of the Report, congratulated 
the Society on its satisfactory character. The progress 
ofa society like that was necessarily slow. They had 
to get friends to do voluntary work, and they had to 
spend a portion of their money in printing. It would 
be a great thing for them to have an office, with a 
permanent official, for they mainly depended on 
voluntary work at present. ‘They looked forward to 
the foundation of a library of indexes, They rejected 


about a mile distant, where Mr. Witts 


no branch of knowledge, and earnestly invited an in- 
crease of members. At present the bulk of the work 
done had been antiquarian, but other subjects had 
been and would be taken up.—Mr. Tomlinson, 
F.R.S., seconded the proposal, which was at once 
adopted.—On the motion of Mr. H. T. Wood, 
seconded by Mr. Gomme, thanks were passed to the 
auditors. —The new Council was elected, the American 
Minister being president. 


PROVINCIAL, 


CoTTESWOLD NATURALISTS’ FIELD CLUB,—July 
12.—Sir W. V. Guise, Bart., President—Under the 
guidance of Mr. Witts, the Club proceeded to examine 
the earthworks at Cooper’s Hill. These are upon a 
scale so extended, and embrace so large an area, that 
it seems strange they should hitherto have esca 
notice. The fact that these earthworks are in all their 
most salient points concealed by woodland is doubtless 
the cause that they have hitherto escaped the attention 
of antiquaries. They may be descri as two con- 
centric lines of rampart and foss, extending from 
Prinknash on the west to a point in the Buckholt Wood 
on the east, a distance of nearly two miles, and nm 
either flank on the precipitous face of Cooper’s Hill, 
which thus forms a natural fortification, the gorge of 
which is protected by the double line of vallation. 
The area enclosed within these boundaries is about a 
square mile in extent—much too large, as it would 
seem, for a military work, but well adapted for an 
oppidum which would serve for the protection and 
settlement of an entire tribe, with its flocks and herds, 
and cultivated ground. Further to strengthen this 
extensive line of rampart, there is in rear thereof, and 
about the centre, a small irregular fort, containing less 
than an acre, which was doubtless used as a place 
d’armes. This, like the rest, has to be sought in 
thick woodland, which is so intricate and bewildering, 
that even with the aid of Mr. Witts and the Ordnance 
Map, it was not always easy to determine the relation 
of the fortification to the general disposition of the 
ground. The inner line of rampart, where exposed, has 
been much levelled by cultivation, but it is well seen on 
the eastern flank above Prinknash. The made 
their way to the May-pole, on Cooper’s Hill, and 
then, after a short delay, to the West Tump barrow, 
had the 
dry walling exposed and the excavations laid open for 
examination. This tumulus was the subject of one of 
the last letters written by Professor Rolleston, who 
from the first took a most lively interest in it, and pro- 
nounced it to be one of the most interesting barrows 
ever discovered, being a transition barrow, combining 
features both of the long and round barrow. This 
barrow is of the “horned’’ form, 149 feet in extreme 
length and 76 at its greatest width. It is carefully 
constructed of hand-packed stones, and is surrounded 
by dry walling, very neatly and carefully put together. 
The true entrance was not found at the “ horned” 
extremity, where it would naturally be looked for, 
but at a distance of 82 feet from the southern horn a 
break was found in the exterior line of pane dering 
proved to be the entrance to a sepulchral ber. 
Here great quantities of human bones were found 
in a confused mass, but the further the excavators 
penetrated into the interior the more perfect became 
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the skeletons, till at length, at a distance of 24 feet 
from the outer wall, the trench terminated in a sort of 
semicircle, around the end of which were five flat 
stones, on which, sitting in a contracted position, was 
the skeleton of a young woman, with the remains of a 
baby in close proximity. At this point the trench 
came to an end, and there were no further signs of 
bones in any direction. Professor Rolleston was of 
opinion that it was in honour of this last body that this 

eat cairn of stones had been piled up—who shall say 

ow -many thousands of years ago? All the skulls 
found were of the long-headed type. They have been 
properly cared for, and some of them, carefully set up, 
will find a place in the Gloucester Museum. Mr. 
Witts read a Paper on the barrow, embodying the 
facts above stated. 

SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—July 27.— 
The Dorking Annual Excursion. — The first visit 
made was to Wotton House, noted as the residence of 
the celebrated John Evelyn. The valuable paintings, 
including the fine half-le of Evelyn, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, also the unrivalled collection of books and 
manuscripts in the library were inspected.—At Wotton 
Church a Paper was read on its history by Mr. Milbourn. 
Having described the architectural features, he went 
on to speak of the various monuments, particularly 
alluding to those of John ae and his wife, Mary 
Evelyn, in the Evelyn sepulchral chapel, and of 
William Glanvill, situated in the churchyard. The 
last-named bequeathed a certain sum of money for 
the benefit of five poor boys of Wotton, not exceeding 
the age of sixteen, on condition that such boys should 
attend on the anniversary of his death at his grave, 
and repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments, also read the fifteenth 
chapter of the First Corinthians, and write in a 
legible hand two verses of the same. Mr. Evelyn 
pointed out that the ancient arch at the west end, 
which was thought by many to be Anglo-Saxon, was 
identical with one in the chancel, for which a modern 
arch had been substituted.—The party then proceeded 
to Abinger Church, and here the first thing which 
attracted notice was the old stocks, a memorial of 
bygone days, which has been carefully preserved by a 
roofing. A Paper was here read by Major Heales, 
who remarked that they were on the highest point on 
which any church in the county was built, and that 
the parish, although in length about nine miles, at 
the widest part was very little more than one. It 
was called in Domesday Book Addisbourne, the 
bourne having some allusion to the brook which they 
had seen more than once in the journey thither, and 
he said there was no doubt that the two mills situated 
on the stream were on the identical site of two referred 
to in Domesday. The earliest part of the present 
church was the nave, the chief fy remarkable feature 
of which consisted in the three windows which were 
placed very high up on the wall on either side, and 
which there was every reason to believe were of an 
early Norman period, perhaps from 1120 to 1150. 
Where the wall was thinned off, it was probable that 
there stood the original chancel arch, as it was clear 
that the present chancel was of a considerably later 
period, he presumed of the Early English period in 
the twelfth century. Having spoken of the absence 
of monuments, Major Heales called attention to the 





pulpit, the ancient carved panels of which were of 
Flemish work of the sixteenth century. He then 
spoke of the goods of the church in the time of 
Edward VI., the inventory of which had been pre- 
served. Concluding, he said he found from the re- 
gister, which commenced in the year 1559, that in 
1654 there was a meeting of the parishioners, who 
agreed to permit a gentleman named Hussey and his 
son, of Lincoln’s Inn, to build for themselves a pew, 
which was allotted to them in perpetuity, the premium 
which they paid to the parish being £5, and the 
annual rent for a 1,000 years to be a peppercorn.— 
The last place visited was Shere, and the party pro- 
ceeded at once to the church, where the Rector (the 
Rev. L. R. Adams) and his curates received them. 
Mr. Ralph Nevill described the architecture of the 
church. Mr. Nevill said the earliest part of the 
church of which they had cognizance was of Transi- 
tional date, of the twelfth century, the tower and an 
arch (now walled up) leading to the south transept 
being of this date. The tower was of a too namnaily 
light and good design to be Early Norman. In the 
middle story was a double round-headed window, and 
the belfry stage was lighted by three round windows 
on each side. The south aisle was divided from the 
nave by a somewhat peculiar arcade. The arches 
were certainly Early ; but he could not say whether 
the exceedingly clumsy capitals were now of their 
original shape or had been cut down, as was so 

where the material was chalk. In the Tower of 
London were some of Norman date of somewhat the 
same character, in which a circular shaft supported a 
square order, but in that case the projecting corners 
were roughly carved. Other features of the church 
were described, including the round arch of the south 
door, the elegant carved work in which was men- 
tioned, and the two lancet windows in the south 
aisle were said to be of Early English date. The 
decorated portion of the church consisted of the tower 
arches, the north transept chantry and window, the 
east windows of the chancel and south chapel, and 
also the two-light window on the south side, which 
was, however, of rather earlier character than the re- 
mainder, and was a graceful specimen. It was evident 
that the old Norman arches of the tower were taken 
down and replaced by those of Decorated date. The 
arch on the south side was, he concluded, built in at 
an earlier date, probably when the passage to the 
belfry was cut into the south-west pier. There was 
no distinctive moulding to the arch, but he concluded 
that it was Early from the fact of its being built of 
the local sandstone, which was not much used at a 
later date. The chancel arch and its capitals, being 
no doubt originally hidden from view by the rood- 
screen, was, aS was commonly the case, of plain 
character. There was on the north side a squint for 
watching the two altars from outside the church, the 
arrangement for double view being somewhat peculiar. 
The arch could be seen on the outside. This was 
thought by some to be for the use of lepers, but he 
was inclined to think it was for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the church against robberies, which were fre- 
quent, or for watching a corpse lying in state. The 
Paper also dealt with the histories of the manors 
of Shere and Shere Vachery, and gave some parti- 
culars gleaned from the chyrchwardens’ accounts of 
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Henry VII. The plan adopted for raising money in 
those days seemed to have been to hold a drinking, 
the proceeds of which went tothe church. There were 
records of several successful bouts, and of one held 
about 1500 by John Redford, the rector, at his own 
expense, for strangers brought together by him, at 
which he raised the sum of £7 3s. 4d. There were 
also numerous records of king-games, a sort of 
summer May-game, and other sports that brightened 
the lives of our villagers before the icy hand of 
Puritanism and social changes reduced them to dull 
drudgery. In conclusion, Mr. Nevill said most of 
the brasses mentioned had disappeared, but most of 
the slabs remained, many being to the Bray and Dun- 
comb families. ‘These seemed to have been of extra- 
ordinary long life, and there were two instances of 
97, and one of 92, and eleven names from slabs gave 
an average of 834 years. — Mr. Nevill then read a 
Paper, which had been prepared by Mr. Granville 
Leveson-Gower, on ‘The Parochial History of 
Shere.” The writer stated that Aubrey derived the 
name from the clearness of the stream at Shere, but 
this derivation was unintelligible ; and Manning was 
probably right when he derived it from “shire,” a 
division or separation. Some account of the Bray 
family was given; a brief memoir of William 
Bray, the author, with Manning, of Zhe History of 
Surrey, who was born there, being also introduced. 
The writer stated that the earliest register now to be 
found commenced in 1691, but Manning and Bray’s 
History stated that it commenced 20th August, 1545. 
He did not believe it was altogether lost, and it 
might possibly be among Mr. Bray’s documents, or 
in the depths of the parish chest in the south 
porch. He trusted that inquiries would be made as 
to the whereabouts of the missing book. The present 
register had no entries which specially helped to 
illustrate the parochial history of Shere ; and there 
was an interesting book of churchwardens’ accounts, 
of the time of Henry VII., from which several ex- 
tracts were given in Manning, but it deserved to be 
printed in full, and was worthy of a place in the 
Society’s volumes. The Paper gave an abstract of 
the will of Robert Searcliff, rector of the church, 
who died in 1412, and whose brass in the chancel 
gives a representation of him in his vestments. The 
wills of some other rectors and inhabitants were also 
mentioned. 

THE RECORD SociETY. — August 9, Annual 
Meeting.—Mr. James Crossley, F.S.A., President, in 
the Chair. The Report, which was read by the Chair- 
man, stated that since the last annual meeting two 
volumes have been issued to the members, These 
are an Index to the Lancashire and Cheshire Wills, 
preserved at Chester, from the earliest date, about 
1545, to the year 1650, edited by Mr. J. P. Earwaker, 
M.A., F.S.A. From these volumes it is now possible 
for any one to ascertain at once what wills, relating to 
any particular family, are there preserved, and also 
whether any will of which he may be in search is to 
be found there or not. Roughly speaking, these two 
volumes are an index to about 25,000 wills. In order 
to render them as complete as possible, the editor 
has added a list of the early wills copied into the 
Kegisters or Enrolment Books at the Bishop’s Court, 
Chester ; a list of the wills printed by the Chetham 





Society ; a list of the wills examined by the Revs. J. 
and G. J. Piccope, and since then either lost or 
destroyed ; and a list of the wills found in one of the 
Harleian MSS. in the British Museum. To the 
second volume is appended a list of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire wills proved in London during the 
Commonwealth period, 1650-1660, and also a list of 
the Administrations granted in London during the 
same period. To each volume the editor has added 
an introduction, which contains much information 
bearing upon the Lancashire and Cheshire wills. 
With regard to future volumes, the Council direct 
attention to the following list:—Volume V., the 
second for the yom 1880-81, will be a volume of 
Cheshire Funeral Certificates, from the Harleian and 
Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, and a few 
from the Public Record Office, edited by Mr. J. Paul 
Rylands, F.S.A. Volume VI., the first volume for 
the year 1881-82, will be the Registers of the Parish 
Church of Prestbury, co. Chester, from the years 1560 
to 1630, edited by Mr. James Croston, F.S.A. Next 
year, being the Preston Guild year (held every twenty 
years), it has been suggested that the Guild Rolls, of 
which the earliest is dated 1397, and which abound 
in information relating to the chief Lancashire families, 
should, if possible, be printed before then, and the 
Council hope that this will be able to be carried into 
effect. The volume will be edited by Mr. W. A. 
Abram. During the past year eighteen new members 
have joined the Society, and the present number is 
275. 
KENT ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Twenty-fourth 
Annual Meeting, Canterbury. Earl Amherst, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. The Rev. Canon Scott-Robert- 
son, Hon. Secretary, read the Annual Report, which 
stated that the Council were preparing to issue 
another volume of Archaologia Cantiana. Interest- 
ing discoveries of foundations containing Roman 
masonry have been recently made at St. Pancras 
ruins, in the cemetery of the ancient Abbey of St. 
Augustine, outside the city of Canterbury. Other 
discoveries have been made near Canterbury and 
Wingham by Mr. Dowker. At the Roman\castrum 
of Reculver, the demolition of certain wooden out- 
buildings has exposed to view a portion of the core 
of the Roman wall, not before seen. Owing to a 
slight landslip this masonry needs to be underpinned. 
The Admiralty had resolved to underpin it, and to 
face it with new brickwork. The Secretary having 
represented the state of the case to Colonel Pasley, 
the Director of Works, that gentleman has most 
kindly ordered that, instead of a complete masking 
wall, nothing more than piers necessary for support 
shall be placed over the old wall{core. — The Report 
was adopted, on the motion of the Bishop of Dover, 
seconded. by Sir Walter Stirling.—The visitors then 
proceeded to St. Martin’s Church, on St. Martin’s 
Hill, where the Rev. Canon Routledge read an in- 
teresting Paper on that ancient edifice. The original 
church, allowed to fall into partial ruin after the 
Roman evacuation of Britain, was probably restored 
towards the end of the sixth century, to serve as an 
oratory for Queen Bertha and her attendant, Bishop 


’ Leotard, and re-dedicated to St. Martin of Tours, and 


portions of that building, he believed, were existing 
even in the present day. He assigned the different 
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sag of the church, as it now stands, to Roman, 
axon or pre-Norman, Norman, Early English, 
fourteenth century Decorated, beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, and end of the fifteenth century 

riods. He called special attention to the circular 

uttress on the south side of the nave, which was very 
peculiar. It was not unlike a circular projection in 
the Saxon tower of Sompting, in Sussex. The most 
interesting of all was the font. Assuming it to be 
Norman, it was almost unique, as being built up of 
various stones in different tiers. It was more than 
probable that the whole font was pre-Norman, 
chiselled out into the present pattern.—The party 
then moved down to the grounds of the Kent and 
Canterbury Hospital, where the Roman foundations 
of St. Pancras Chapel, said to have been consecrated 
by St. Augustine, have recently been excavated, 
through the kindness of the Bishop of Dover and 
Canon Routledge. The latter gentleman read a 
Paper descriptive of the chapel and remains, and 
afterwards made a brief statement as to the excava- 
tions, At the western porch there were still standing 
portions of a wall built with Roman tiles and sea- 
shore mortar, pronounced by Mr. Parker to be a 
Roman wall. ey had discovered the foundations 
of a wall and buttresses exactly corresponding on the 
other side. Below the surface there were parts of 
a pavement consisting of coloured and patterned 
tiles. The foundation walls were composed of Roman 
tiles, with here and there salmon-coloured mortar. 
That there was on this spot some early Roman 
buildi whether of a secular or religious character, 
was indisputable. The Roman tiles were pronounced 
to be of a good time, and Mr. Roach Smith says 
** there can be no doubt of the foundations being those 
of a rather extensive Roman building.” The con- 
crete floors at the east end of the nave and in the 
southern forticus were apparently Roman or Saxon. 
He believed there was originally a small Roman 
church, which, falling into partial ruin, was restored 
by ~ Tiguan and converted by Augustine to Christian 
worship. 

WILTs ARCHAOLOGICAL SociETy. — Annual 
Meeting. Sir Charles Hobhouse, President. Three 
days were devoted to excursions around Bradford-on- 
Avon and other parts of North Wilts. During the 
week’s discussions the state of Stonehenge occupied 

rominent attention. The Committee reported that, 
in conjunction with the Secretary of the British 
Archzological Association, a representation had been 
made to the Society of Antiquaries and the Royal 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain, calling their 
immediate attention to the insecure condition of 
certain stones on the outer circle, and their imminent 
danger of falling. At the same time, the question of 
re-erecting the great trilithon which fell in 1797, and 
which had been so often advocated by the archzeolo- 
gists, was again pressed upon the parent societies. 
A Committee of the Society of Antiquaries, includ- 
ing Sir John Lubbock, had consequently visited 
Stonehenge last month, and made a careful examina- 
tion of the stones, the result being that the whole 
— was to be submitted to a general meeting of 

e Society of Antiquaries next November. In the 
course of the discussion it was stated the leaning 
stone was at an angle of sixty degrees, and that unless 


some measures were immediately adopted to make it 
secure, its remarkable character would be destroyed. 

[We are obliged to defer our Reports of the Annual 
Meetings of the Archzological Institute and of the 
Cambrian Archzological Society until next month, 
owing to pressure on our space.] 


CD 
Obituary. 


——— 
JOHN HILL BURTON, LL.D. 
Born Aug. 22, 1809 ; died Aug. 10, 1881. 

The Historiographer Royal for Scotland was anative 
of Aberdeen. His father was a military officer, and 
died while the future Scottish historian was still 
young, Mr. Burton was apprenticed to an Aberdeen 
‘* advocate,” or solicitor ; but he soon wearied of the 
monotony of that business, and set himself to work 
his way as a practitioner at the Scotch bar. He 
became an advocate in 1831, and soon began to 
devote his energies to writing, and contributing several 
papers to the Westminster Review, and subsequently 
to the Edinburgh. His Life and Correspondence of 
David Hume was first published. The Lives of 
Simon Lord Lovat and Duncan Forbes of Cullodén 
followed in 1847. Two years later was published his 
Political and Social Economy, which had a considerable 
success at the time. Mr. Burton next published Az 


_Lntroduction to the Works of Feremy Bentham. 


Among his minor works the most interesting are Zhe 
Scot Abroad and the Book Hunter, But some time 
before 1853 Mr. Burton had seriously devoted himself 
to the study of the history of his native country. In 
that year he published a History of Scotland from the 
Revolution to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insur- 
rection, This, however, was but the introduction to 
his greater work ; and in 1867 appeared the first four 
volumes of a History of Scotland from Agricola’s 
Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. Three more 
volumes were published in 1870, while in 1873 a 
second edition of the same work appeared in eight 
volumes. This work it was which brought him the 
appointment to the ancient but undefined office of 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland. Mr. Burton’s 
last work was the History of the reign of Queen Anne. 





DR. FERDINAND KELLER, F.S:A. 
- Born Dec. 20, 1800; died Fuly, 1881. 


We are indebted to Mr. W. M. Wylie, F.S.A., 
for the following particulars of one of the most pro- 
found and most assiduous students of archzological 
science of modern times. Dr. Keller was born in the 
Schloss at Martalen, in the Canton of Ziirich, and 
belonged to one of those old families of Switzerland 
who seem to have taken root there in perpetuity. 
There is still extant a grant of arms to the Keller 
family by the King Maximilian in 1487, at —-> 
Early in life Dr. Keller seems to have resided for 
several years in England, where he filled the post of 
tutor in the Seymour family. Here probably he 
acquired his very accurate knowledge of our language 
and a strong partiality for Englishmen. However 
the mal du pays was too strong to allow Dr. Keller to 
remain absent for many years, and we find him back 
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in Ziirich in 1832. Here occurred one of those little 
events which, trifling as they appear, so frequently 
shape out a man’s future life and Toten, During an 
evening ramble in April, 1832, at a spot called 
Burgholzli, near Ziirich, Dr. Keller found some 

easants uprooting an ancient tree. It had fixed 
itself on some pre-historic tumulus, the contents of 
which were thus brought to light, and excited a very 
strong interest in Keller’s mind. He called his 
friends together the next day to view these relics of 
ages past, and out of this fortuitous assembly arose 
the Society of Antiquaries of Ziirich, which, under 
Keller’s guidance, soon took brevet-rank among the 
first societies of its kind in Europe, Dr. Keller was 
elected President, and filled the post till 1871, when 
ill-health compelled his resignation. During this long 
period, however, Dr. Keller devoted himself con- 
tinually, both mind and body, to the study of archzo- 
logy and the well-doing of the Society he had called 
into existence. Let any one take the trouble to 
examine the literary doings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ziirich, and the noble Museum they have 
collected, and it will be seen what caz be done, with 
the smallest possible finance, when w#// and abilities 
are present—here, to be sure, we have the w#// and 
abilities of Keller. His Society now stands alone on 
its mettle. Will it maintain its doings and reputa- 
tion? Our wish is that Keller’s spirit—and a double 
portion of that spirit, could this be possible—may 
continue to animate his successors. One thing forces 
itself on our notice—that the Ziirich Society have 
known how to effect much with the modicum of 
money at their command, putting to shame our 
English confederations, who, too often, waste abundant 
funds in costly working, with but a modicum of 
return, Dr. Keller’s patient work and research was 
however, not without reward, for in 1853 came the 
most precious discovery of the Pfahlbauten. This, 
however, like other discoveries, might have passed by 
unknown and uncomprehended, but for Keller’s pre- 
sence. He alone it was who furnished the clue to unveil- 
ing the mystery, and urged on the active research of 
others. The whole of the Swiss lakes and morasses 
were found to teem with remains of a bygone race, or 
races, who had lived above their waters during the many 
ages of the Stone, Bronze, and Early Iron Periods. In 
fact an entire old past world was opened up to us, with 
all its effete cultivation. - For all this we have to thank 
Dr. Keller. Others tried to deprive him of his 
laurels, but his friends soon put things right. The 
Pfahlbauten discoveries brought Keller into much 
closer relation with our English antiquaries, and many 
visited Switzerland to profit by his acquaintance. A 
favoured few, indeed, became his intimate friends, 
and the prevalent regret of us all was that we had 
him not permanently among us. On his deathbed he 
sent us—mortbundus—touching words of adieu. He 
was a man of simple habits, full of a quiet zeal and 
learning, and as good and true a gentleman as ever 
lived. Dr. Keller’s account of the Pfahlbauten dis- 
coveries was translated into English and published by 
Mr. J. E. Lee, F.S.A., in 1866, and they had the 
benefit of the author’s revision. We may add that Dr. 
Keller’s Papers were communicated to the Society 
of —_ through Mr. Wylie, who translated 
them before presentation. 
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AccOUNT OF THE VILLAGE- OFFICERS OF 
TONDAMANDALAM UNDER THE PRESIDENCY OF 
Fort St. sn A saeneth, who keeps = 
accounts belonging to the village ; enjoys a portion o 
land for his a denominated ka x th 
which is inserted in the Terabadi, and is generally 
situated in the extremity of the bounds of the village, 
in order to prevent others encroaching on them; 
besides this he receives a fee called shélaga, or wora, 
for keeping an account of the measurement of heaps, 
and also, he gets a fee called kuri-kadir, or ‘ sheaf- 
fee” for chopping the stalks from dry grain. 

2. A kavel or kavelgar, whose duty it is to watch 
the bounds of the village, crops, stacks, heaps, and 
other property of the inhabitants in the village ; he 
enjoys a certain quantity of terabadi-manyam, a part 
of which generally lies at the extremity of the limits 
of the village ; as also kavel-valakku, or fee in sheaves. 
This officer is held answerable for all thefts committed 
on the heaps of the village ; and for such of the 
property of the inhabitants as is stolen by night. 

3. A karuman, or blacksmith, is employed to 
manufacture the iron implements required for agri- 
culture, and to assist in building houses for the 
cultivators, in which former case the cultivators furnish 
him with iron and charcoal only ; and, in the latter, 
they pay him for his labour, He also possesses 
terabadi-manyam in the village, together with shema 
(or sheaf) and hand-fees. 

4. Tatchen, or carpenter, who manufactures all the 
wooden implements of agriculture; he claims the 
same fees as the blacksmith, 

5. A tattan, or goldsmith’s duty, is to shroff (to 
assay) the money collections of the village ; he also 
works in gold and silver, and enjoys a terabadi-manyam 
as well as the fees valakku and mara. 

6. A kannan, or brass-smith, whose duty is to cast 
images for the pagodas, and manufacture brass pots, 
&c., for the use of the inhabitants ; he enjoys terabadi- 
manyam but this does not exist in every village. 

7. A kal-tatchan, or stone-cutter, to cut images, 
build pagodas, and manufacture stone mortars, grind- 
ing stones, &c., for the use of the inhabitants, for 
which purpose a terabadi-manyam is optionally 
allowed him, but not in every village. 

8. A kishavan, or pot maker, supplies earthen 
pots to the cultivators, pot-rings to the wells, and 
anai-kal, or spouts for the sluices of tanks, and 
accordingly enjoys terabadi-manyam, as well as 
valaku or sheaf and hand-fees. 

g. Navidan, or barber, attends all marriages and 
funerals of the cultivators, and enjoys terabadi- 
manyam, fees, &c., besides which the inhabitants 
optionally pay him for his trouble. 

1o. A vannan, or washerman, washes the clothes 
of the cultivators, attends all marriages and funerals ; 
and is also allowed a terabadi-manyam, notwith- 
standing, he is paid optionally by the cultivators. 

11. A panisevan, or virakudiyan, literally a work- 
man, attends on the head-cultivator of the village, 
announces all marriages and deaths to the com. 
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munity, and is allowed a certain quantity of terabadi- 
manyam with sheaf-and-hand-fees. 

12, A vallivan, or tailor, sews the clothes of the 
cultivators, and prays at festivals and at the time of 
measuring the crops; and is, in — paid a 
fee in grain mixed with chaff. e sometimes 
officiates in the capacity of a kadumi, a snake-doctor. 

13. Avaniyan, or oilman, is to press oil for the use 
of the inhabitants and of the pagodas. He has no 
fee whatever alloted for this service, but is exempted 
from professional duty. 

14. A par-vaniyan, or chetti, keeps a shop in the 
village, and supplies the inhabitants with spices, and 
is likewise exempted from duty. 

15. A yélavanyan, or gardener, to cultivate the 
gardens, and sell greens and fruits ; he is exempted 
from duty also. 

16. Valay4n, fisherman or boatman, whose business 
is to open and shut the sluices of the tank; is 
employed at the ferry in cases where the village 
happens to be situated on the bank of a river; and, 
in consequence, enjoys terabadi-manyam fees, &c., he 
also fishes in tanks, &c., and sells the fish in the village. 

17. A vochan, whose office it is to perform puja in 
the pagoda of the village deity, and to carry a fire- 
pot on his head when any dispute happens, is 
entitled to a fee in the village. 

18. Totty, kumbokutti, or vettiyan, who is a Pariar 
by caste, is employed in measuring all the heaps of 
grain and carrying letters and money in his first 
capacity ; in the second, he waters the fields ; and in 
the third, burns the dead. He possesses manyam 
with fees. 

In addition to these, there exists a calendar 
Brahman to point out lucky and unlucky days and 
hours for commencing ploughing, sowing, cutting the 
crops, irrigating, &c., and to officiate as a priest at 
marriages and funeral ceremonies ; there are also cow- 
keepers or shepherds to attend the cattle and sheep 
of the cultivators. 


[On the Revenue System of Fort St. George: 
Journal of Asiatic Society (Great Britain), vol. 
i. pp. 298-300. ] 

PvE Book.—The following curious observations on 
the word Pye, by the late Sir T. Duffus Hardy are 
taken from the Appendix to the Thirty-Fifth Report 
of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (p. 195):— 

‘* The derivation of the word “ Pye-book” is by no 
means certain. It has, however, been suggested that 
the word pye, or pie, may be an abbreviation of the 
Greek Ill-vat, inax (an index), or of the Latin pyc- 
tacium (alist or schedule), or else taken from the 
medizeval Latin word Zzca, a single-pronged instrument 
used by way of a pointer or index. Though the ety- 
mology is obscure, its meaning is clear enough, being 
nothing more nor less than an index of names with 
references to the places where they occur. The Latin 
word ‘‘ pica” has another meaning besides that given 
above, which Ducaange explains as a directory 
(directoire). He derives his opinion from the Brevi- 
arium printed in 1555, where fica is thus defined, 
** Incipit ordo Breviarii seu Portiforii secundum morem 
“et consuetudinem ecclesiz Sarum Auglicanz una 
‘*cum ordinali, seu quod usitato vocabulo dicitur Pica, 
* sive directorium sacerdotum ;”’ and under the word 


‘¢ Ordinale,” he gives a similar interpretation, ** Or, 
‘*dinele quod usitato dicitur pica sive Directorium 
‘¢Sacerdotum.” Caxton printed in 1477 a Directorium 
Seu Pica Sarum. From these instances it is evident 
that the pica was the Roman ordinal or directory, in 
which was ordained, in a technical way, the manner 
of saying and solemnizing the daily offices of the 
church ; the difficulty and intricacy of which, as well 
as the meaning of the word pye, is thus alluded to in 
the Preface to the Prayer-Book of King Edward the 
Sixth, ‘‘ Moreover the number and hardness of the 
‘*rules called the Pie, and the manifold changings of 
‘¢the service, was the cause, that to turn this book 
‘* only was so hard and intricate a matter, that many 
‘times there was more business to find out what 
“ should be read, than to read it when it was found.”’ 
From this it would seem that the Directory instead of 
clearing rendered the matter more obscure, and hence 
perhaps may have arisen the typographical expression 
of type being thrown into pie—z.e., to be placed in 
proper order from disorder. The Zica type of later 
days probably took its name from the large letters in 
which the Anglican Portiforium was printed ; be this, 
however, as it may, it is conclusive that the word fica 
or ~ie signified a directory or index. I have not as 
yet been able to discover the earliest use of the word 
in the sense of a simple index of legal or civil mat- 
ters, but it seems probable that it is derived from the 
ecclesiastical term ica, abbreviated into pi, pie, or 
pye. The etymology of the word is yet to be fixed. 
The earliest occurrence that I have met with of the 
word /ye, in the sense of an index, is in the year 1547 
in a document containing a list of names of persons. It 
is headed ‘‘ A pye ofall the names of such Balives as 
been to accompte pro anno regni regis Edwardi Sexti 
primo.” 

There is also a series of books in the Public Record 
Office called ‘* Pye Books,” which are indices to the 
indictments in the Court of Queen’s Bench at West- 
minster. They commence in the year 1673, and there- 
fore not so early as those at Lancaster, which begin 
in 1660 but relate only to affidavits. 

(Signed) TT. Durrus Harpy. 


WorDswoRTH.—The following copy of aholograph 
letter of the poet in the possession of Mr. B. R. 
Wheatley, is characteristic and interesting from a 
biographical point of view :— 
Rydal Mount, August 14th, ’41.- 

My DEAR Mr. POWELL,— ne 

I deferred writing to you till I could learn the 
price of the carriage upon the portraits that were sent 
down for my signature. It is 5s. 8¢., which be so 
good as to pay Mr. Quillinan when you may happen 
to see him. The likeness seems much approved in 
this neighbourhood, and the engraving is certainly 
excellent. I cannot suggest anything for its improve- 
ment. Our medical attendant is about to send for an 
impression, which he means to lend to a Bookseller 
in Ambleside, to be exposed at his shop-window for a 
while, and this may induce others to apply for copies. 
There is not much enthusiasm in this neighbourhood, 
so that I could scarcely venture to recommend send- 
ing copies upon trial to Kendal or Keswick in par- 
ticular. At Kendal, the Booksellers I employ, who 
publish my vol. upon the Lakes, are named Hudson 
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and Nicholson. They are respectable people, and 
perhaps a few copies might be disposed of there by 
them. I will mention the subject to my son, William, 
who lives at Carlisle, and he will be able to ascertain 
whether there is likely to be any demand there. 
There is a shop there, kept by Mr. Turnham, who has 
prints sent down from London to — of upon com- 
mission; but with what success I know not; but I 
do know that there is little interest taken in literature 
or works of art in these two counties; and for my- 
self, I do honestly believe that there is not a part of 
Great Britain in which I am less thought of than in 
Cumberland and West*., if you except my immediate 
neighbourhood. Pray thank Mr. Plow (?) on my part 
for his obliging intention of sending me a few copies 
of the print. They will be much valued by my con- 
nections. Many thanks for the package of cheeses, 
and believe me, my dear Mr. Powell, 
Faithfully yours, 
Wa. WorbswortTu. 


SFEGEGX 
Eintiquarian Wews. 


—a 


The old parish church of Cheadle has been com- 
pletely restored, under the care of Mr. G. E, Street. 


The Rev. Kenelm H. Smith, of Ely, has been ap- 
pointed by the Society of Antiquaries of London 
Local Secretary for Cambridgeshire, by diploma. 


Among the manuscripts added to the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in 1880 is a collection of letters of Alfred 
de Musset, enclosed in a sealed chest, which is not to 
be opened before the year 1910. 


The chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, which is said to have 
been designed by Inigo Jones, is about to be altered 
and enlarged under the superintendence of Sir E. 
Beckett, Bart., Q.C. 


The north porch of Salisbury Cathedral was thrown 
open lately, on the completion of a restoration carried 
out as a memorial to the late Dean Hamilton, at the 
expense of his widow. The work has been carried 
out from the designs of Mr. G. E. Street. 


Mr. James Coleman announces for early publication 
a fac-simile of William Penn’s original plan and pro- 
posal for the founding and building of the splendid 
city of Philadelphia. The fac-simile will be re- 
produced from a copy of the book purchased from the 
Penn Library. 

An action by the Attorney-General, to restrain the 
Corporation of Wallingford from destroying an old 
Roman camp at Wallingford, which was used as a 
recreation ground, was recently heard before Vice- 
Chancellor Hall. We are glad to learn that the Cor- 
poration submitted to a perpetual injunction upon 
terms which had been agreed to. 


Nooks and Corners of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
by Mr. James Croston, F.S.A., author of On Foot 
through the Peak, A History of Samlesbury, &c., 
which has been for some time in the press, will be 
ready at the end of August or early in September, 








Mr. John Heywood, of Manchester, will be the 
publisher. 


The ancient parish church of Salton-in-Ryedale, near 
Malton, was recently reopened by his Grace the 
Archbishop of York, after undergoing restoration. 
This is the second of the few ancient churches of which 
Ryedale can boast that have been opened recently after 
restoration, and the work is about to be extended 
shortly to at least three other edifices in the district. 
When will this work of restoration end ? 


Colonel Wilson and Mr. W. M. Ramsay are at 
present making an archzological tour in Phrygia 
and Kappadokia. At Doghanlu they have made 
careful drawings of the Phrygian inscriptions, our 
previous copies of which they have found to be very 
inaccurate ; and they have also taken measurements 
of the tombs and their ornaments. One of the 
chief objects of their tour is to examine the Hittite 
sculptures and inscriptions at Boghaz Keui and Eyuk. 


Mr. Robert Linton, Kilmaurs, near Dundee, who 
has lately made some valuable and rare fossil dis- 
coveries, has added another to his list. In the Annick 
Lodge shale he has found a very fine specimen of the 
Labyrinthodon order. It is embedded in a slab 31 
inches by 17, and shows 28 distinct vertebree and 12 
ribs, above one-half of which are complete and in posi- 
tion. Mr. Linton has so carefully cleaned the bed of 
the fossil that every detail is visible to the unaided eye. 


The last portion of the ancient prison associated 
with the burning of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, 
known as the “ Bocardo,” or Bishop’s Hole,” situate 
at the back of the ancient hostelry, the “Ship 
Hotel,” itt the city of Oxford, is.about to pass into 
the possession of a new owner, who will build an ex- 
tensive furniture warehouse on the site of the “Ship 
Hotel” and adjoining premises. We are glad to 
learn, however, that the ‘‘ Bocardo” will be carefully 
preserved in its original form. 


We are informed that two round barrows in the 
parish of Duntsborne Abbas, which are marked on 
the Ordnance map, and are described as two of the 
finest in the county, are now in process of demolition 
for road repairs. Mr. Witts, at a meeting of the 
Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club, suggested that 
measures should be taken to protect them, and stated 
that they are on land the property of Earl Bathurst. 
Surely Sir William Guise, the President of the Club, 
will use his influence for the preservation of these 
barrows ? 


The Antiquarian Museum, Edinburgh, received a 
valuable addition to its store of antiquities lately, in 
the shape of an ancient Scottish canoe, which has 
been presented by Dr. Bruce, of Dingwall, in whose 
possession it has been for some time. The canoe, 
which measures sixteen feet in length, is hollowed out 
of a single tree, and is a much ruder specimen than 
any of those displayed in the museum. Instead of 
possessing a prow, the bow has been roughly cut 
square across, and the stern-board, which, along with 
the prow, usually distinguishes ancient Scottish canoes, 
is missing. 

The Standard Vienna correspondent says—A dis- 
covery of great interest to antiquaries and students of 
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the early history of the human race has just been made 
at Hallef, near Salzburg. A tumulus has there been 
opened, containing a large quantity of human bones 
and other relics, includi ronze rings of various 
sizes and workmanship, knives, coral, amber, and 
numerous other trinkets. ‘The most important object 
among the remains is a skull of massive build and un- 
usual shape, and with the teeth in an excellent state 
of preservation. The mound where the discovery was 
made is believed to have been the burial place of 
members of an ancient Celtic race. 

The British Museum has purchased a collection of 
biblical and other Oriental manuscripts, which are of 
the utmost importance to the criticism and exegesis of 
the Old Testament. The collection, which was made 
in South Arabia, consists of forty manuscripts, Fif- 
teen of these are portions of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and two are probably the oldest which have as yet 
come to light of the Old Testament Scriptures. A 
third, which contains the Hagiographa, exhibits a re- 
cension of the Hebrew text, the a two portions of 
which are already in the Museum, thus completing the 
whole Hebrew bible. Several of these manuscripts 
have the Arabic translation of Suadiah, in alternate 
verses with the Hebrew, while others have the super- 
liniary or Assyrian, vowel points, which till compara- 
tively recent times were unknown. 

In the course of the demolition of some old build- 
ings at 406 and 407, Oxford Street, last month, a 
number of objects interesting to antiquaries were 
brought to light. The premises where the discovery 
was made are situated in the rear of the north side of 
Oxford Street, near its intersection with Tottenham 
Court Road. On Wednesday week, the workmen, 
on reaching the foundations, came upon a quantity of 
old armour and weapons—helmets, breastplates, 
spears, swords and daggers, some very curious in 
shape. On opening a stone vault they found some 
plate, including church utensils, such as a monstrance 
and a chalice, the workmanship of which is thought 
to be of the fourteenth century. On the base of the 
monstrance are engraven, in old English characters, 
the words :—‘‘ Ave verum corpus, natum de Maria 
Virgine, vere passum, immolatum in cruce pro 
homine.” 

A volume of Letters and Memorials of Cardinal 
Allen, of various dates, between the years 1567 and 
1612, is now in the press. These documents have 
been extracted from the State Papers and Vatican 
transcripts in the Public Record Office, from the Bri- 
tish Museum, the archives of the English Colleges at 
Rome and Valladolid, the Archives du Royaume, 
Brussels, the archives of Simancas, and from other 
sources. They are 280 in number, and 220 of them 
are now being printed for the first time. This large 
collection of contemporary letters and memorials must 
necessarily be of great historical value, and may be 
expected to throw additional light upon the domestic 
and mae rag of the Government in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. We understand that the work is 
edited by the Rev. T. Francis Knox, D.D., and that 
a limited edition will be published by subscription by 
Mr. David Nutt. 


It has just been announced that large portions of 
the picturesque rock at the Gowan Hill on the north 


side of the Stirling Castle are being quarried and 
blown up in masses with dynamite for “ road metal,’’ 
though abundance of material for this purpose could 
be found elsewhere. The hill thus wantonly damaged 
is the ancient Mote Hill of the district—the ‘‘ Head- 
ing Hill”—‘‘the sad and fatal mound,” as Walter 
Scott terms it ‘‘that oft has heard the death axe 
sound,” associated with some of the most pathetic 
events in Scottish history, and with the early days 
and amusements of James V. Surely there must be 
sufficient public spirit in Stirling to put a stop to this 
almost sacrilegious destruction of an ancient land- 
mark. But public indignation is fitful and not always 
easily roused, and all experience shows the urgent 
need of the interposition of the Legislature to pre- 
serve our ancient historical monuments from 
destruction. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says, the gentleman who has 
transferred to the Corporation of Conway without any 
pecuniary condition his interest in the historic ruins 
of Conway Castle has set an example which may 
be judiciously followed by other proprietors. Most 
of the owners of these relics of antiquity show a 
commendable liberality in opening them for the enjoy- 
ment of the world at large, but until these sites are 
vested in a public body there is always a danger lest 
such privileges should be withdrawn. The private 
owner who does not retain such possessions for his. 
own personal enjoyment or the gratification of his 
friends alone naturally imposes upon the public the 
payment of a small fee for the privilege of entering, 
and this often has the effect of keeping outside the 
very class which would most of all be benefited by 
the right of admission. When such buildings are 
kept up by the rates they are open to all, and the 
sense of proprietorship comes home to everyone. 


A meeting of the Welsh Dialect Section of the 
Cymmrodorion Society was recently heid at the 
residence of Dr. Isambard Owen in London, and 
attended, amongst others by Prince Louis-Lucien 
Bonaparte and Mr. Howell Lloyd. The general 
prospectus or scheme of the work of the section was 
submitted in draft, and after discussion and revision 
was adopted. After stating that the section has 
been founded in connection with the Cymmrodorion 
Society to carry out a systematic investigation of the 
varieties of spoken Welsh, the committee proceed to 
point out the heads under which the peculiarities of 
dialect may be ed. The first division com- 
prises local words, phrases, and idioms; under the 
second head are grouped peculiarities of grammar 
and syntax ; in the third place come peculiar place- 
names, and names embodying a record of historical 
events, &c.; the fourth division consists of local 
names of animals, plants, and minerals, while under 
the fifth head is placed the mode of pronunciation 
prevailing in different districts. 


The parish church of St. Margaret, Leicester, was 
re-opened on the 13th July. The principal works 
which have been carried out under the direction of 
Mr. Street, R.A., are as follows :—Interior: Nave, 
aisles, and tower—The plastered ceilings, with the 
rough roofs which carried them, have been replaced 
by new open roofs covered with lead ; the plastered 
ceiling of the tower replaced by stone groining ; the 
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floor repaved. Chancel—The decoration formerly 
existing cleaned, and in injured parts renewed, with 
a slight variation in the lower part of the walls; the 
floor of the chancel repaved except in the sacrarium, 
where the former paving remains; and the two western- 
most beams of the roof ornamented with tracery, &c., 
in a similar manner to the others. Exterior: The 
plinths of the south aisle have been renewed, and the 
twowesternmost windows of the south wall of the south 
aisle and the west window of the nave are new. 
The buttresses at the south-west angle of the south 
aisle have been rebuilt; the porch extensively re- 
paired and re-roofed; the clerestory walls and 
windows extensively repaired ; the south, west and 
north doors cleansed from paint and repaired; the 
vestry almost recased with stone. The large windows 
in the tower, which were formerly blocked up, with 
bricks and plaster, have been opened, the mullions 
repaired and glazed. During the progress of the 
works the parapet of the tower was found to be un- 
safe. It has been rebuilt, but the pinnacles have yet 
to be added. 


With the demolition of the church of St. Matthew’s, 
Friday Street, which, on its union with the parish of 
St. Vedast, Foster Lane, will probably soon be 
carried out, another of the few remaining churches in 
the City which were re-erected after the Great Fire in 
1666, from designs of Sir Christopher Wren, will pass 
away. ‘The earliest record of the church, says the 
City Press, is in 1322, when the patronage was vested 
in the Abbot and Convent of Westminster. When 
this establishment was dissolved, and Westminster 
was made a bishopric by King Henry VIII., the 
living* of St. Matthew’s was bestowed on the new 
diocesan, but was afterwards given to the Bishop of 
London by Edward VI., who, at the same time, dis- 
solved the bishopric of Westminster. After the Great 
Fire in 1666, by which the church was destroyed, the 

arish of St. Peter, Westcheap, was united to it, and 
in 1685, at a cost of £2, 38 8s. 2d., the present 
church was built by Sir Christopher Wren. The for- 
mation of the church presents a curious peculiarity ; 
it is 60 feet long and 33 feet broad, and the height 
being equal to the width, the area is in reality a double 
cube. The communion-table and rails, presented to 
the church by Mr. James Smyth in 1685, display some 
good specimens of carving, whilst the register books 
contain entries of the marriage, baptism, &c., of many 
members of the family of Sir Hugh Myddelton, who 
was also one of the churchwardens. The customary 
facilities will be afforded, and pecuniary aid allowed, 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to relatives for 
the removal of monuments, tombstones, bodies, &c., 
claimed by them, and where no such claim is put for- 
ward, the monuments will be removed and re-erected 
in St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane, and the bodies reinterred 
in the City of London Cemetery at Ilford. 


Mr, John Nanson, town clerk of Carlisle, writes to 
the Zimes, of July 29, as follows :—‘‘ Examining 
some old deeds in my possession relating to lands in the 
neighbourhood of Penrith, Cumberland, I came across 
one bearing date the 21st Richard II., being a con- 
veyance from John Scott, of Penrith, and Elena 
Hogge, of Carleton (a hamlet in the parish of Pen- 
rith), to William Gerard, of Carleton, of several small 








parcels of land, measuring together an acre and a rood, 
lying “in campo de Penrith”—that is, in Penrith 
Field or Town-Fields. The remarkable thing about 
the deed, however, is that one of the pieces of land is 
stated to lie ‘* juxta terram Alani Shakespere,” and in 
the testing clause the name of Shakespere occurs again, 
the words being as follows :—“ In cujus rei testimon- 
ium huic presenti cartee nostrz, sigilla nostra apposui- 
mus, hiis testibus, Roberto de Alanby, Thoma de 
Carleton, Alexandro Atkynson, Johanne Gerard, 
Willielmo Shakespere, et aliis, Datum apud Penrith 
die Dominica proximé post festum Paschi, anno regni 
Regis Ricardi Secundi vicesimo primo.” The date of 
the deed would, therefore, be about April, 1398, or 
166 years before the birth of Shakespeare. May it be 
that Shakespeare’s ancestors were originally settled in 
Cumberland, near the Scottish border, and that one 
of them, following the standard of the Earl of Rich- 
mond, afterwards Henry VII., settled at Stratford- 
upon-Avon after the battle of Bosworth Field? In 
an exemplification of the grant of arms by the Herald’s 
College to Shakespeare’s father in 1599 it is recorded 
that ‘his greatgrandfather for his faithful and approved 
service to the late most prudent Prince King Henry 
VII., of famous memory, was advanced and rewarded 
with landsand tenements, given to him in those parts 
of Warwickshire, where they have continued by some 
descents in good reputation and credit.” 


Mr. Jonathan Peckover has favoured us with an ac- 
count of a remarkable discovery of tumuli at Crow- 
land. The indirect eause of their being brought to 
light was the disastrous floods of last autumn, 
threatening to inundate the surrounding district. To 
avoid the recurrence of so great a danger the Com- 
missioners determined to raise the Crowland bank of 
the Wash for aconsiderable distance, and for that 
purpose purchased a portion of land close to the town 
of Crowland, which ata former period had beenan open 
common. Before the field was excavated the foreman 
of the works noticed a slight elevation in one part, 
which was in fact the remnant of the {largest of the 
tumuli, and it was not until the works had proceeded 
too far to preserve it, that the Commissioners became 
aware of its true nature. Three tumuli were found, 
two of which had completely disappeared, and the 
third, as mentioned above, was hardly noticeable. The 
men in digging came upon a distinctly different soil, 
containing several layers of ashes, which proved to be 
these artificial mounds resting upon a sandy foun- 
dation in a similar manner to those at Leverington. 
The depth of clay removed to reach this surface cop 
two feet nine inches, The largest barrow was 
feet in diameter, and on the north-east side, about ten 
feet from the outer edge, and near the base, was dis- 
covered a rude urn filled with calcined human bones, 
This is in the possession of Mr. H. E, Watson, and is 
formed of the rudely-burnt pottery ,made from the 
shelly gault of the district, being of a reddish colour. 
Near to it was lying a bronze implement resembling a 
hammer, also the tusk of a boar, and numerous flints, 
some of which appear to have been manipulated. On 
the top of the urn was a conglomerate of bones, 
stones, and ashes, these were lying in the foreman’s 
yard. Near to this urn, and chiefly in the hollow that 
had been originally formed round the base of the 
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mound, was discovered a collection of curious and 
perhaps unique implements made of the same rude 
pottery, the use of which it is difficult to determine. 
They are mostly broken, but appear to have been 
orginally from six to eight inches long. They are 
pointed at one extremity, with a projecting head at 
the other on one side, being from three-quarters of an 
inch to an inch square. They may have been used 
during the burning of the body. The two other 
tumuli lay in a south-easterly direction, and urns of a 
similar nature were found in each of them. Resting 
on the sandy beach on which the mounds are built 
was a layer of peat, and in this were found the roots 
and trunks of large trees, from two to three feet in 
diameter, which had fallen, and appear to be oaks 
that must at one time haveformed a grove round 
these sepulchres, singularly confirming the words of 
the Anglo-Saxon chronicle. In addition to the 
tumuli already mentioned, Mr. A. S. Canham has 
observed traces of another Fin the same field as 
“ Anchor Hill,’”’ and it is worthy of notice that these 
two, the Abbey, and the group now discovered, lie 
in one line. There is also evidence of a further 
barrow about a mile away, in Borough Fen. Besides 
the more ancient relics, the workmen came, at a 
higher level, upon two busts of gothic figures, one of 
a female, which had evidently been portions of the 
ornamentation of the monastic buildings, thus con- 
firming the fact of the gradual accumulation of the 
soil in the Fens, which in this case had in the course 
of ages all but obliterated a group of three tumuli. 
These tumuli answer in a remarkable degree to the 
descriptions given in the life of Guthlac, edited by 
Mr. Walter de Gray Birch. 


(NG) 
Correspondence, 


ete 


SHAKESPEARE’S STRATFORD. 


THE day after reading the late Mr. Henty’s ex- 
cellent article on the subject of Shakespeare’s youthful 
‘*Deer-Adventure” in the August number of THE 
ANTIQUARY, I was fortunate in discovering an in- 
stance which strongly bore out his theory of the 
hereditary feud likely to exist between the good 
people of Stratford and an encroaching local mag- 
nate. 

The document, too, in which it occurred was 
nearly contemporary with the event in question, for I 
should be inclined to assign it to the years between 
1565 and 1568, certainly not much earlier or later. 

Sir Edward Conway, of Arrow, was seised of the 
manor of Luddington, without Stratford, and, being 
so seised, leased it to one Gibbes, of Luddington, for 
fifty years, at a rent of £4 a year, payment as above 
to be continued to John Conway (afterwards Sir John), 
his son and heir.* 

Sir Edward Conway died, and his son John entered, 
the manor of Luddington being set apart as a portion 
of the jointure of Dame Katherine, his mother. 

The Gibbes, of course, held on, making only, for 





* By indenture dated 37 Henry VIII. 


precaution sake, a fresh agreement with the lady ; but 
her son set this aside, and found means to exact a 
heriot, in kind, to nosmall amount. Such hard deal- 
ing roused the indignation of Stratford friends—and 

indeed the circumstances of the case were painful, the 
Gibbes being very ignorant and helpless folk—who, 
headed by one Botts, made a forcible entry into the 
manor. 

This Botts was reputed ‘‘an unquiet man in the 
country,” and him and his associates, to the number 
of about a dozen,* the knight prosecuted for disseisin 
at the next Warwick Assizes. The verdict was 
favourable, on technical grounds, to the defendants ; 
but this result was wholly ignored by the prosecutor, 
who had much the best of the case in equity. 

Such instances as the above I know to have been 
but too common at the time. Public enterprise was 
held in check by the miserable foreign and domestic 
policy of the Government, and private rapacity, with 
social lawlessness, was the universal result. 

There were feuds between town and country ; 
Protestants and Papists ; patriots and courtiers—that 
is, piratical mayors and Government emissaries. 
Family and local history was distorted by a thousand 
wilful and daring libels, 

The Lucys and the Conways were not the only 
objects of local jealousy and agrarian outrage. Other 
and still more glaring cases exist within this very 
period; and no one has yet arisen to rebut the in- 
famous calumnies which have blackened the name 
of the ill-fated William Darrell.+ 

We know the opinion of the country gentlemen of the 
age with regard to the prevailing character of the inha- 
bitants of small industrial towns such as Stratford. 
“That thei be townes of no good government and full of 
light people as Wevers, Tuckers, Sheremen, Glovers, 
and suche other, whiche live ther losely and without 
due obedyence.” It was not even safe to store the 
Queen’s munition in such places, for ‘‘ if suche wilful- 
nes shoulde enter into their heddes as hath bynne sene 
to often in England then mighte thei sone have th* 
th‘were not fitte for them to use—for there is no house 
so stronge in any of thies Townes that ys able todefende 
yt from them—nor anie manner of p’son dwellinge in 
any of the st Townes that dare warrante the kepinge 
of hit ; and this is the opinion of all the gentlemen 
and wise men of of countrye.”+¢ 

Stratford g/overs could also quarrel amongst them- 
selves ; for during Shakespeare’s youth a scandalous 
suit arose between a son and mother of the name of 
Dixon. 

The former should have succeeded his father (also 
a glover) in the possession of two messuages in 
‘*Brydge Strete ;” ‘‘a barne and bakyarde” in 
‘* Walker’s Strete att Chappell Lane;” and one other 
tenement in ‘Chappell Strete.” The good woman, 
however, pretended that she had found a will to the 
contrary effect, which she prized so highly that she 
could not be induced to show it. 





* One of these was a John Hamlett. 

T I am happy to say, however, that I shall soon 
be ina position to entirely re-write this episode of 
family history. 

+t Reports of Commissioners of Musters, Aug. 1569, 
State Papers (Domestic). 
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Yet even this upheaval of society denotes the 
extraordinary mental and animal vigour of the age to 
which we are indebted for the genius of Shakespeare 
and the enterprise of Drake—both of whom, it is 
well to note, sprang from districts notorious for their 


turbulence. 
Husert HALL, 


RFRA 


FIELD NAMES. 
(iii. 252 ; iv. 35, 83.) 

The word ‘‘Carr” in East Cheshire, and some 
parts of Lancashire, is the name given to the ochreous 
deposit of iron. Carr Meadow, Carr Field, Carr Lane, 
Carr Brook, and Carr Well are names of frequent 
occurrence, and always mean that the places contain 
this ochreous deposit. Whether all the names are 
ancient or not I cannot say. Some of them are, but 
it is possible these names may have been originally 
given for other reasons, and the word ‘‘ Carr,” after- 
wards associated with all places where this iron 


deposit is met with. 
JosEPH SIDEBOTHAM, F.S.A. 


—_0--—-——-- 


A large extent of property, comprising this and ad- 
joining parishes, formerly possessed by the Fermors, 
Earls Pomfret (now extinct), passed to the family of 
Hollis. The last owner, Brand-Hollis, died early in 
this century, leaving directions or instructions that 
when he died he should be buried in a certain field 
named, in a hole standing upright, in the parish of 
Corscombe, Dorset, and the field to be ploughed and 
cross-ploughed the same night, so that no trace of 
him might be found. Singularly enough, he died 
suddenly in the same field near his residence. His 
and his predecessors’ views were very peculiar, as may 
be gathered from the following names of fields in the 
parish of Halstock, Dorset, which belonged to the 
Hollis’s, but, after the death of the «fright man, all 
passed by purchase to several proprietors :—Bast- 
wick, Allen, Prynne (5), Needham, Tiestain, Hollis 
(6), Hamden, Leighton, Pym, the Good Old Cause 
(4), Brooke, Northumberland (3), Leicester (2), Leslie, 
Maiden-Bradley, Peters, Valtravers, Vevay, Berne (2), 
Bradshaw, Cooke, January 30th (3), Nassau, Reason- 
ableness, Vane (2), Scott, Harrison, Comprehension, 
Hutchinson (3), Vines, Coin, Understanding, Bestall, 
Toleration, Education, Government, Holland, Consti- 
tution, Coste, Christchurch, Laypreacher, Mashem, 
Molineux, Baron, Limbury, Squire Mead, Brondoaks, 
Frogwell (2), Popple, Stockland (2), Struts, Gore (2), 
Coombepot (2), Burnham Down (3), Russell (3), 
Spence, Memmo, Plato, Machiavel, Middleton, 
Hervey, Tindell, Boomers, Sharpe, Brucketts (3), 
Elleries, Annett (3), Lecker (3), Ireton, Eames (4), 
Little Venus (2), Poor Venus, Cuckooford (2), “ Quiet 
Woman” Inn, Linnards, Bransford (2), Chesford (2), 
Flexly, Merryday Hill, Dancing Hill, Clarkham (3), 
Temple, Harris, Mayhew, Cotton, Massachusetts, 
Belchier, Eliot (2), Adams, Hanover, New England, 
William III., Settlement, Stuart, Revolution, Free- 
state, Boston, Burnett (2), Saville (2), Commonwealth, 








Republic, Lampugnano, Olgiati, Plutarch, Pytha- 
goras, Aristotle, Numa, Cicero (3), Liberty, Xeno- 
phon, Buchanan, Plato, Socrates (2), Solon (2), 
Brutus, Cassius, Lycurgus, Confucius, Maber, Messala, 
Thrasybulus, Pelopidas, Timoleon, Webb, Aristogiton, 
Harmodius, Hiero, Maitland, Portland (4), Lellin (3), 
Oathams, Bacon, Stodge Park, Ganderclose, Struts, 
&c. These are in addition to the ordinary agricultural 
field names, Tradition says, the free names were 
given by the penultimate Hollis, of which family, I 
believe, there were four, all of the Republican or 
Commonwealth strain. It is amusing to hear a 
Dorsetshire farmer pronouncing some of the names, 
and considering “use makes master,’ they come 
almost as easy as ‘“‘ Homemead,” ‘‘ Cowleaze,” &c. 
I believe many similar strange field-names exist in the 
sae parishes which formerly belonged to the 
ollis’s. 


Halstock, Dorset. 
Va 


TRADITIONS ABOUT OLD BUILDINGS. 


Can you find space for one more example of the 
class of superstitions connected with buildings tc 
which Mr. Gomme, in his Paper printed in THE 
ANTIQUARY for January last, has referred ? 

In a report of the visit of the members of the 
Cambrian Archzological Society, in August, 1878 
(during their Lampeter meeting), to Llanddewi Brefi, 
occurs the following reference to the church of 
Godrefarth, near Llanddewi :—‘‘ The tale goes that 
repeated attempts were made to build a church at 
Godrefarth, . . . . but the walls fell down as quickly 
as they were built, and it was not till the present site 
was fixed upon that a church could be erected. There 
is a saying that, in the building of the tower, two oxen 
brought the stones from the Voelallt Rock. One of 
them died, and the other, lamenting his dead com- 
panion, lowed three times, and the rock at once was 

attered, and thereafter no difficulty was experienced 
in fetching the stones for the tower” (Oswestry Adver- 
tiser, May 28, 1878). 


R, F. MEREDITH. 


ALFRED N. PALMER. 
3, Ar-y-bryn Terrace, Wrexham. 


——, 


During a tour in Gloucestershire, from which I have 
just returned, I paid a visit to the village of Church- 
down, about four miles from Gloucester on the east 
and six from Cheltenham on the west. The church, 
dedicated to St. Bartholomew, is built on the summit 
of Churchdown Hill, and the ascent to it is steep and 
tortuous. It has a nave and north aisle, and on the 
inside of the tower wall there is this inscription :— 
“‘ Thys Bel hows was buyldede in the yere of our Lorde 
Gode 1601.” On making inquiries about the church, 
I was told the story, of which the following account 
is from Rudder’s History of Gloucestershire (1779), 
page 339 :—‘‘ There is a silly tradition in this part of 
the country, that the church was begun to be built on 
a more convenient and accessible spot of ground, but 
that the materials used in the day were constantly 
taken away in the night and carried to the top of the 
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hill ; which was considered as a supernatural intima- 
tion that the church should be built there.” 

There is another story, which, like the one just 
given, is told by many people in Gloucestershire. On 
the other side of Churchdown Hill,as one walks from 
the railway station, there is village called Hucklecote, 
anciently Ukelcoed. It is said that during the service 
in Churchdown Church, when the people had replied 
with the usual ‘‘ And make Thy chosen people joy- 
ful,” one of the people from Hucklecote got up and 
said, ‘* And what have the Hucklecote people 
done ?” 

Whether it was on this account or not that the 
Churchdown villagers ‘were called the ‘‘chosen” 
people, and Churchdown itself called “Chosen,” I 
do not profess to say ; but it is nevertheless a fact, 
that many of the country folks round about do not 
know that the village has any other name than 
‘*Chosen.” The rivalry between the two villages 
may possibly account for the removal of the stones 
of the church during building. 

THEOPHILUS PITT, A,K.C, 


@~Ie 


BLOOD MONEY. 


Can any of your readers inform me what is the usual 
meaning to be attached to the term “ blood money,” 
when found in borough records of the reigns of (say) 
Charles II. or James II.? It occurs frequently in the 
records of some of the towns of West Cornwall. The 
ordinar? signification of the word, I used to suppose, 
was the payment of a witness in capital cases involving 
death sentence. But the frequency of the expression 
suggests some other signification. Could it imply a 
fine for an assault involving shedding of blood ? 

While on the subject, I may mention that the 
borough records of some of our old towns open an 
exceedingly interesting field of antiquarian research, 
and one which has as yet scarcely been sufficiently 
followed up. The town life of old England is brought 
before our minds vividly in some of these records, 
which have the advantage, which some documents 
have not, of being authentic, or at least authoritative. 
The periods of the Civil Wars and of the Restoration 
are especially interesting when studied in our borough 


records, 
W. S. L. S. 
Newbyn. 


SERGI. 


HERALDIC FLAGON. 


My father possesses 2 silver flagon, which, I 
believe, came to him from a great aunt. On the 
flagon are the following arms :—(1) Three swords 
pointing to the centre base—one from dexter chief, 
one from sinister chief, and one from chief. (2) 
Between three plovers, a chevron. 

Can you tell me whose these arms are? Most 
probably a Devonshire or Cornish family. There is 
nothing in the engraving to show the tinctures. The 
only arms I know of at all resembling the ones first 
described, are those on the retainers’ arms, in the fresco 
in the lobby of the Houses of Parliament, ‘‘ The siege 


of Basinghouse,” and a coat of arms at the top of the 
west window of Exeter Cathedral; but I think in 
both of these there is a bordure. 

The Hall marks on the flagon are, (1) D, (2) a lion 
passant regardant, (3) lion’s head, crowned, (4) Fs. 
The nearest marks to that which I know are those for 
the year 1670. 

Can any of your readers tell me whether the 
Cheshire family, of Chilcot, or Chilcote, are in any 
way connected with the Devonshire and Middlesex 
families of Chilcot, or Chilcott, alias Comyn, which 
latter family bears on its arms, in a pale, the arms of 
the Comyn family, which would look as though they 
were from the north. 

I enclose my card, and remain, &c. 


RSS 


ALEXANDER CRUDEN. 
(iv. 87.) 

Alexander Cruden was born at Aberdeen, 1701, and 
intended by his parents to become a minister of the 
Scotch Kirk, which, however, was abandoned, and he 
removed to London, where he maintained himself by 
giving lessons in the classics. 

In 1732 he commenced business as a bookseller, 
employing his leisure time in the compilation of. his 
celebrated Concordance. Symptoms of insanity, how- 
ever, making their appearance, which ended in lunacy, 
his friends placed him in an asylum at Bethnal Green, 
from which he made his escape, and brought an action 
for false imprisonment, but was nonsuited. He sub- 
sequently resumed his old employment of correcting 
for the press ; but signs of a deranged intellect were 
always more or less apparent, and his. after-life were 
characterized by a series of intellectual obliquities. He 
died in 1770, aged 69 years. 


A. B. W. 


T. W. HENson. 
Nottingham. 


~2s— 


THE KENTISH GARLAND. 
(iv. 58.) 

Ashford may have been a hotbed of nonconformity, 
and it may have had men who dared to speak out on 
the other side, but as it is not a corporate town, and 
never was, and as it has no All Saints’ Church, and 
never had, the anecdote recorded of Andrew 
Broughton, the regicide, could not have occurred 
there. It occurred at Maidstone, which is and was 
a corporate town, and which has and had an All 
Saints’ Church. I believe Andrew Broughton resided 
at Earl Street, Maidstone, and Thomas Wilson was 
the incumbent of All Saints’ Church at the period 
spoken of. 

WILLIAM ROGERS, 


pen Neg 


' BRASS RUBBINGS. 


Can you or any readers of THE ANTIQUARY give me 
a good and cheap receipt for making a kind of heel- 


Maidstone. 
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ball, which will produce impressions of brasses of the 
same colour as the originals? I have tried bronze- 
powder, mixed with wax, &c., as directed by Beasley, 
but it did not answer at all; besides, it would re- 
quire a large quantity of bronze-powder to make a 
very small quantity of heel-ball, which would cost 
more than the colour of the infusion was worth. 
LLoyD MosTYN. 


=e 
PAINTING. 


I have a painting, representing a party of eleven 
persons, male and female, sitting at a table, covered 
with a white cloth, with various dishes on it, being 
served by three servants, one bearing in a peacock in 
adish, and two others pouring wine into cups or 
glasses held by the guests. In a fold in the curtain 
hanging behind the table are the initials, P.E.V.L., 
underneath which is the date, 1634. 

I should feel much obliged if you, or some of your 
readers, could tell me what painter used the initials 
and lived at the time indicated. 


Cowes. 


G. WOLLEN, 
Glengariffe, Torquay. 


PEA. 


YE LEGEND OF YE WREKIN. 


Can any of your readers inform me who was the 
author of a legend with the above title, written in the 
style of Barham; and where it originally appeared ? 
The following tines from it are often quoted :— 

Not that in Wales, 
They talk of their ales, 


But spell it, as though ’twere on purpose to trouble 


you 
With a C and a W,—R and a W. 
A word to pronounce which you’d have some ado, 
But the nearest approach to the sound is cooroo ; 
For to learn the Welsh language if e’er you should 

choose 
You'll W have to pronounce like two U’s. 

ASKEW ROBERTS. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


bea (NCGS) 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TOKENS, 


I shall be glad if any of your numismatic readers 
can tell me where the following token was issued :— 
It is of copper, thicker than the usual specimens of 
seventeenth-century tokens, resembling in this respect, 
as well as its general appearance, some of the Irish 
tokens of this period. 

0. WILLIAME.DICK.OF.BRAID. A kiln, or 
forge, from which flames are issuing. W.D. 

&. VIRTVTE.FORTVNA.COMES. A caduaus, 
JAmMEs W. Lioyp. 
Kington. 





CHRONICLES AND STORIES OF CRAVEN 
DALE. 


In your number for July the stanza quoted from 
Chronicles and Stories of the Craven Dales is, I 
believe, incorrect. I used long ago to hear the story 
told in the West Riding that the Archbishop of York 
came to confirm at Se¢#/e,on which occasion the parish 
clerk gave out in broad Yorkshire, ‘A hymn of my 


own composing— 
PO Why hop ye so, ye little hills? 
Ye hills why do ye hop? 
Because to Settle there is come 
His Grace the Archbishop.” 


WILLIAM WICKHAM. 


~~ 


HERALDIC. 


Could any reader of THz ANTIQUARY kindly in- 
form me to whom the following arms belong? :— 
Arg., a tree in pale ppr. ; over all, on a fesse az., a 
crescent, between two mullets of the field. Impaling, 
erm., three incresents, 2, 1, arg. 

There is no crest above the shield. 

W. A. WELLS, 

27, Kingswood Road, Merton. 





GAWLER’S HILL, SOMERSETSHIRE. 

I am very anxious to know the history of Gawler’s 
Hill, at Chiselborough, in Somersetshire—i.e., why 
the hill was so named, and why some of the fields in 
the neighbourhood are called Gawlers? 

Juuia HALL, 

Croft Cottage, Marlow, Bucks. 


6 Sy 


**POSYE OF FLOWRED PRAIERS.” 


Can some reader of THE ANTIQUARY kindly fur- 
nish me with a copy of A Posye of Flowred Praiers, 
written by Sir John Conway when a prisoner at 
Ostend (about 1588), on his trencher, “ with leathy 


pensell of leade” ? 
RICHARD SAVAGE. 
West Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Va 


POLISH PEERAGE. 
Can any of your readers tell me if there is a Polish 
Peerage, or,a work on the pedigrees of the nobility 


of Poland ? 
Monro PHILLIPS, 


17, Clifford Street, Bond Street. 
SLOPING OF CHURCH NAVES. 
(iii. 189, 239, 287). 
To your list of churches with sloping naves may be 


added Eaton-under-Heywood, in South Shropshire. 
ALBERT CLOWEs, 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and \d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to anumber should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager. 

NoTeE.—AUW Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
— OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C. 

NotTE.—Zhe Manager will not forward any letters 
addressed toa number unless a loose 1d. stamp is sent 
to cover postage. 


For SALE. 


Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana; or, a Catalogue of 
Books adverse to the Society of Friends, with Bio- 
graphical Notices of the Authors, &c., by Joseph 


Smith, in 1 vol. 8vo. 474 pp., new and uncut, 15s.— . 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books, or books 
written by members of the Society of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers, interspersed with critical 
remarks and occasional Biographical Notices, and 
including all writings by authors before joining, and 
by those after having left the Society, whether adverse 
or not, as far as known, by Joseph Smith, in 2 vols, 
8vo. 2,011 pp., new and uncut, 475. 64.—W. E. 
Morden, 30, The Parade, High Road, Lee. 

Franks for Sale, at 1s. per dozen ; parcels sent to 
select from.—R. H., 15, Brooklyn Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W. 

Folio Latin Bible, 1607, 3s.—Yonge’s Lexicon, 
3s. 6¢d.—Junius’ Letters, 15. 6¢.—Dr. Johnson’s Tour 
in North Wales, 3s. 6¢.—Dr. Wolf’s Journal, 6s.— 
Philosophical Transactions, dating 1734-5, 16s.— 
Ruskin’s Notes, 2s.—Returnable Lists of most curious 
Antique Books.—Shaw, Writtle, near Chelmsford. 

A Curious and Interesting Collection of Papers to 
be sold, either complete or in sections as follow :— 
(1) Privy Council Letter to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, 1775, signed by Lords of Council.—(2) Present- 
ment of the Grand Jury against the use of Silver in 
Taverns, &c., 1695, signed by Members of the Jury. 
—(3) Presentment of the Grand Jury against Play- 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, asa common nuisance, 
1695.—(4) Presentment of the Grand Jury against 
Parts and Plays, 1698, very interesting, referring to 
Congreve, &c.—(5) Letter of Samuel Freeman, who 
was sold to a planter, dated Maryland, April 21, 1775. 
—(6) Two Indentures of Covenanted or Indented 
Servants, 1683-9,—(7) Papers in reference to Fitz- 
gerald and the Jacobite Psalm, with autograph of Lord 
Lucas, 1695.—(8) Papers illustrative of the Conspiracy 
to Assassinate William III., 1695-6, an interesting 
collection, with autograph of the Duke of Bedford.— 
(9) Declaration of Fidelity to the Commonwealth, 
1651.—(10) Collection of Papers referring to the 
search for Papists,. 1640.—(11) Papers relating to 
Thomas and Nicholas Titchborne, recusants, 1598.— 
(12) A very important Historical Document relating 
to Wyatt’s Rebellion, February, 1554.—For prices of 
above apply to W. E, Morden, 30, The Parade, Lee. 


A number of Armorial and other Book-Plates for 
sale, cheap.—Apply for list to, W. E. Morden, 30, 
The Parade, High Road, Lee.—Plates purchased or 
exchanged. 

6 Fine Etchings (Rome) by Rossini, price 30s.— 
H. Thornton, Carolgate, Retford. 

Walton’s Lives, Zouch’s edition, York, 1796, 
illustrated, calf binding ; or exchange for Natural 
History Works.—C. Grimes, Dover. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Wanted to Purchase, Dorsetshire Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Tokens.—J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London, 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Hull Views and Hull Seventeenth Century Tokens, 
—C. E. Fewster, Hull. 

Wanted.—History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols. folio, complete sets or any odd volumes,— 
Tradesmen’s Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey, 
—George C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Wanted—Dickens’ Novels, in original monthly 
parts, in complete vols. (unbound) or odd numbers.— 
140, care of the Manager. 

Wanted—Book of Mormon. —Mormon Periodicals, 
Tracts, Manuscripts, &c.—D. G. G., Buildwas, Iron- 
bridge, Salop. 

Wanted—Poll Books of County Elections for Essex . 
and Hertfordshire. —Also Seventeenth Century Trades- 
men’s Tokens for the same Counties. —Thomas Bird, 
Romford. 

Wanted—Any odd parts of Archzologia Cambren- 
sis. —Rev. W. A. Leighton, Luciefelde, Shrewsbury. 

Wycherley’s Poems, edition 1704.—Sir Charles 
Sedley’s Works.—141, care of Manager. 

Letters Wanted of Keats, Shelley, and Byron.— 
R. H., 15, Brooklyn Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 

Books on Rutlandshire.—Report to J. Drowley, 
Forty Hill, Enfield. 

System of Self-Government, by Edmondson.— 
Doctrine of the Reformation in the words of Martin 
Luther (Saunders and Otley).—Arundones, by D: 
Cami.—Freytag’s Pictures of German Life.—Freytag’s 
The Lost Manuscript.—Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. iv. 
part 2 (Longman).—Life of Christ, by Jeremy Taylor, 
complete.—Zoological Society’s Proceedings, vol. for 
1864, coloured plates.x—Walks around Nottingham, 
1835.—The Naval Keepsake, 1837.—Nights at 
Sea, 1852.—Little Henry (Dover), 1816.—Medical 
Assistant, or Jamaica Practice of Physic, by T. 
Danvers (printed by Gilbert, St. John’s Square, 
Cladeanalt Chests Tour in the Isle of Thanet, 
1793.—Garside’s Prophet of Carmel (Burns & Oates), 
—Reports of condition and prices of all or part of 
this list to be sent to M., care of The Manager. 

Chatterton’s Supplement.—Carew’s Poems.—Syn- 
tax Three Tours.—Hood’s Annuals, 1835-7-9.— 
Howard’s Poems, 1660, original editions (85). 

Keble’s Christian Year, sixth edition (86). 

Autographs of W. M. Thackeray (87). 

Dibden’s Bibliographical Decameron.—Bibliotheca 
Spenseriana.—Ckdes Althorpinz (82). 

Byron’s Deformed, 1824.—Curse of Minerva, 1812. 
--Ode to Napoleon, 1814.—Poems on his Domestic 
Circumstances, 1816 (84). 





